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ert subject on which I have been 
asked to address you,‘‘Science and 
Religion,” is neither new nor simple. 
Many renowned scholars have lec- 
tured on it. Within the last two years, 
Pope Pius XII has given two excel- 
lent discourses on this subject; first, 
in an encyclical of April 12, 1950 
dealing with biological evolution; 
and more recently in an address to 
the Pontifical Academy of Science on 
November 22, 1951, in which he dis- 
cussed the religious significance of 
some of the more recent discoveries 
of modern physics. Doubtless you 
too are not without some views and 
opinions on the subject, for you are 
living in an Age of Science, and, 
moreover, are students at a polytech- 
nic institute. 

Both science and religion are mag- 
nificently inclusive terms. There are 
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some 250 different Protestant de- 
nominations; there are the orthodox 
and modern forms of Judaism; and 
there are the Catholic, the Buddhist, 
the Mohammedan and many other re- 
ligions. Of course, I need not tell 
embryo engineers how many differ- 
ent fields of research the term “sci- 
ence” embraces. 

Therefore I will address you 
mainly on the relation of the science 
of physics to the Catholic religion. 
Yet this somewhat limited treatment 
of the subject will, I hope, be of gen- 
eral interest. For physics is the pio- 
neer and basic natural science from 
which astronomy, biology, chemistry, 
geology and the engineering sciences 
obtain their measuring instruments 
and physical laws. And Catholicism, 
the pioneer and only Christian tradi- 
tion for 16 centuries, is the basic re- 
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ligion from which the Protestant 
sects departed during and following 
the Reformation. The Catholic re- 
ligion is also the fulfillment of the 
ancient Judaic tradition of the Old 
Testament in the Christian Redemp- 
tion. Thus we speak of the Old and 
New Testaments as the Judaic-Chris- 
tian tradition. Therefore, as Jews, 
Protestants and Catholics, we all have 
a common core of religion, as exem- 
plified by the Ten Commandments, 
which teach us to love God and our 


neighbor for the love of God. 


The subject of this lecture imme- 
diately suggests the question: is basic 
science compatible with the Catholic 
religion? Or to phrase the question 
differently: can a man be a good 
Catholic and a good scientist at the 
same time? Of course, we might 
easily answer that question by point- 
- ing to the number of eminent scien- 
tists who were at the same time good 
Catholics: men like André Marie Am- 
pére, Roger Bacon, Antoine Becque- 
rel, Jean Biot, Bernard Bolzano, Au- 
gustin Cauchy, Christopher Clavius, 
S.J., Alexis Carrel, Réné Descartes, 
Pierre Duhem, Pierre Dulong, 
Thomas Dwight, Jean Foucault, Ar- 
mand Fizeau, Joseph Fraunhofer, Au- 
gustin Fresnel, Galileo Galilei, Luigi 
Galvani, Pierre Laplace, Urbain Le- 
Verrier, Jean Malus, Gregor Mendel, 
Julius Nieuwland, C.S.C., Blaise Pas- 
cal, Louis Pasteur, Angelo Secchi, 
S.J., Evangelista Torricelli and Ales- 
sandro Volta. Or I might mention 
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some of our contemporaries: Victor 
Hess, Karl Herzfeld, Canon LeMaitre, 
Marston Morse, Francis J. Murray, 
Sir Edmund Whittaker and Hugh §, 
Taylor. These are but a few names 
that come to mind. A little research 
would add many illustrious names tej 
this short list. 


COMPLEMENTARY ROLES 


Dr. Hugh S. Taylor, one of the 
leading physical chemists of the 
world and Dean of the Graduate 
School of Princeton University, in a 
scholarly essay entitled Religious 
Perspectives of College Teaching in 
the Physical Sciences, has signif- 
cantly outlined the vital and comple- 
mentary roles which religion and sci- 
ence should play in a college educa- 
tion. I would recommend Dr. Tay- 
lor’s excellent pamphlet to both sci- 
ence teachers and science students. 
It can be obtained from The Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation of New Haven, 
Connecticut for 25 cents. But let us 
consider the reasons why there can 
be no incompatibility between basic 
science and the Catholic religion. 


As you may or may not know, the 
Catholic Church has a body of doc- 
trine which is believed by all Catho- 
lics. If any Catholic would volun- 
tarily and formally deny any funda- 
mental Catholic dogma, he would, of 
course, thereby announce his formal 
separation from the Catholic Church. 
Science, too, has its doctrines and if 
a scientist would deny, say, the Sec- 
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md Law of Thermodynamics, he 
yould deservedly forfeit the esteem 
of his fellow scientists. Indeed a good 
many quacks do deny the Second 
law of Thermodynamics every year 
when they apply for patents for per- 
petual motion machines. The source 
of Catholic doctrine is Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Sacred Tradition of the 
Church as it has come down from 
Christ through the ages. 

Now the simplest, and yet an in- 
controvertible, reason why there can 
be no fundamental incompatibility 
between Catholic doctrine and basic 
science is that Catholic doctrine does 
not propose to teach science. The 
Catholic Church exists to teach us the 
way to eternal salvation. It does not 
exist to teach us science. If Holy 
Scripture were meant to be a text- 
book of science, we might expect to 
fnd in it references to the Quantum 
Theory or to Relativity. But a knowl- 
edge of these two theories, however 
useful to a physicist, is not necessary 
for the eternal salvation of mankind. 

Discussing this question 1500 years 
ago, St. Augustine wrote: “The Holy 
Spirit who spoke by them (the writers 
of Sacred Scripture) did not intend 
to teach men these things (that is to 
say, the essential nature of the things 
of the visible universe), things in no 
way profitable to salvation.” And St. 
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Augustine laid down this rule for 
Catholic theologians: “Whatever 
they (the physicists) can really dem- 
onstrate to be true of physical nature, 
we must show to be capable of recon- 
ciliation with our Scriptures, that is, 
our Faith; we must prove it to be en- 
tirely false, or at all events we must 
without the slightest hesitation be- 
lieve it to be true.” 

Apparent conflicts have occurred 
at times in the past, but these have al- 
ways been between individual scien- 
tists and the Church or between 
churchmen and science. They have 
generally occurred when, on the one 
hand, an individual scientist made 
an unwarranted and unscientific ex- 
tension of physical theory into the 
domain of religion, where science has 
no proper jurisdiction; or, on the 
other hand, when an_ individual 
churchman rashly condemned a phy- 
sical theory- which he had misinter- 
preted because of his lack of scien- 
tific training. 


DEFICIENCIES OF INDIVIDUALS 


In this age of great specialization, 
most scientists are too busy with their 
specialized branches of science to be 
good theologians, philosophers or 
historians. And likewise, most the- 
ologians, philosophers and historians 
are too busy with their specialized 
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problems to be good natural scien- 
tists. Thus it is that other apparent 
conflicts have resulted from historical 
incompetence, misinformed theology 
or erroneous philosophy on the part 
of individual commentators of more 
or less scientific background. But be 
it noted that in all these cases the 
cause of the conflict has been, and 
will continue to be, the personal de- 
ficiencies of the individual scientists 
or churchmen. Let me illustrate with 
a few examples. 


Some twenty years ago the eminent 
churchman and able classical scholar, 
Cardinal O’Connell, then the Arch- 
bishop of Boston, made some critical 
remarks about the Theory of Rela- 
tivity. Catholics, of course, knew 
that the Cardinal was simply express- 
ing a personal opinion. Many Catho- 
lic scientists wished that he had con- 
' fined his public utterances to sub- 
jects in which he had some compe- 
tence. These subjects were many, 
but obviously theoretical physics was 
not included among them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, many non-Catholics 
misinterpreted the Cardinal’s_re- 
marks, and thought that he implied 
that the Catholic Church opposed the 
Theory of Relativity. One of my col- 
leagues at M.I.T., where I was an in- 
structor in physics at the time, asked 
me if the Cardinal’s remarks meant 
that I as a Catholic could no longer 
study or teach the Theory of Rela- 
tivity. I replied that if the Cardinal 


had made some critical remarks about 
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internal combustion engines, would 
my colleague expect me to sell my 
automobile and buy a horse and 
buggy. 

Several years later the very illus. 
trious physicist Professor Max Planck 


took a brief excursion from his 


quantum physics into the realm of 
philosophical speculation. The out. 
come was a book entitled The Philoso. 
phy of Physics, in which he wrote: 
“T need not here refer to the consid- 
erable number of religious dogmas 
to which physical science has dealt a 
fatal blow.” But Prof. Planck could 
not cite a single Catholic dogma to 
which science had dealt a fatal blow, 
and certainly I do not know of one 
that has been dealt such a blow. 


ERRONEOUS IMPRESSIONS 


Now one of the basic principles of 
the scientific method is that any al. 
legedly scientific claim or pronounce. 
ment is no better than the proofs 
which support it. Judged by this 
principle, Prof. Planck’s charge m 
be considered gratuitous and unsci- 
entific. But when untrained minds 
read such a charge by so eminent a 
physicist, they are prone to accept it 
on the authority of his scientific repu 
tation. And thus the erroneous im 
pression gets about that science has 
dealt a fatal blow to a considerable 
number of religious dogmas. 

Like the rest of mankind, scientists 
and churchmen are subject to human 
failings, and occasionally one of them 
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will stray from his field of specializa- 
tion and make rash and imprudent 
statements about religion or science. 
This is generally to the detriment of 
both, and to the confusion of the 
multitudes. There have been a num- 
her of such cases in the history of 
science and religion; but, I regret to 
say, that the transgressions of my 
fellow scientists in this respect are 
more numerous than the correspond- 
ing aberrations of our churchmen. 


But let us get back to the question 
of a man being a good scientist and 
a good Catholic; and let us inquire 
if there is anything in the Catholic 
religion that psychologically would 
condition a Catholic young man 
against science, or would ill-fit him 
for a career of scientific research. 
On the contrary, he has fundamental 
convictions that there is order in 
God’s universe and that, in spite of 
its vastness, God has endowed us with 
intellects capable of discovering its 
unity or order. Hence a Catholic can 
fnever be anything but an optimist 
about the fundamental importance of 
science and its ever increasing po- 
tential value for mankind. Thus sci- 
entific research becomes for him an 
increasing knowledge of God’s handi- 
work; and a scientific career thus 
offers him the opportunity to know 
more about God through the reflected 
glory in His universe. 

True science and true religion can 
only continue to thrive in a free so- 
ciety which recognizes the human dig- 
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nity and God-given rights of man, 
and thus follows the laws of God. 
When an atheistic society substitutes 
the state for God, and state decrees 
for the laws of God, it will also, 
sooner or later, substitute state-ap- 
proved science for true science; and 
both science and the Church will be- 
come slaves of the state. That is what 
happened in Nazi Germany when the 
state imposed its Aryan doctrine on 
science, and banned the scientific 
contributions of the Jews. That is 
also what is happening in Soviet 
Russia where Soviet science must 
conform to the will of the Kremlin, 
as the famous Lysenko case so clearly 
demonstrated. 


INTERNATIONAL MORALITY 


When the first actinouranium bomb 
exploded over Hiroshima, followed 
a few days later by the plutonium ex- 
plosion over Nagasaki, scientists real- 
ized as never before the tremendous 
power which science has for good or 
evil. And with a deep sense of moral 
responsibility, they warned the world 
that our survival would depend upon 
world peace and international moral- 
ity. 

But before international peace 
could be established we have wit- 
nessed an aggressive Soviet power, 
bent on world domination, seize one 
small nation after another, incite in- 
surrection in others and so threaten 
the existence of the remaining peace- 
loving nations that the United Na- 
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tions, under the leadership of the would destroy our way of life and 
United States, was forced to engage enslave us—all these demonstrate the 
in a limited war in Korea to stop need of greater respect for God's 
Communist aggression there. Now moral principles among our people, 
we are engaged in a tremendous effort The traitors and Communist spies in 
to defend ourselves and the free world the free world have all been agents 
against a seriously threatening full- of a godless society. Unfortunatel 
scale war, which would more than _ several of them were able scientists, 
likely develop into an atomic war But there has been no case of a truly 
with all its attendant horrors. God-loving person who has betrayed 
Yet many of our responsible lead- his country to a godless power that 
ers are currently more worried about would enslave it. 
the ominous signs of moral decay If free and unfettered science is to 
within our nation than by the poten- survive, if our democratic way of life 
tial power of any enemy nation to de- is to survive, if we ourselves are to 
feat us in war. Political corruption, survive in this terrible struggle for 
mass-scale dope addiction (even the minds of men, we must seriously 
among our youth), widespread and _ see to it that the moral principles of 
increasingly brazen immorality, God are actively at work within us. 
shocking cases of serious treachery And for us that means religion with 
and treason by trusted officials and our science. Without religion, free 
the thousands within our midst who science and free people cannot long 
. give allegiance to an enemy that endure. 


* 
v 


The Founder of Christianity placed a great emphasis on freedom. To me as 
a scientist this is the most logical concept that it is possible to imagine. Our earthly 
life should be looked upon as an immense gift, an opportunity given to a human 
being to develop a character and an individual personality which is willing, worthy 
and capable of survival in the higher order of existence. 

The operation of the visible physical universe suggests vaguely what might be 
happening on a higher order where multitudes of intelligent and powerful living 
beings are dwelling and acting completely free, yet in absolute harmony—te- 
united among themselves and also united with the Great Scientist by an over- 
whelming feeling of good will. It is to this company that Christ invited us.— 
Dr. Igor Sikorsky in New York HERaLD-TripuneE, Dec. 25, 1951. 
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pe hypothesis of evolution is far 
more complex and presents much 
greater difficulties than was suspected 
half a century ago. As exhibited in 
shematic outline, the evolutionary 
process used to be depicted as a tree. 
Now it is more often likened to an 
extremely bushy shrub; and _ the 
points where the branches divide and 
subdivide are generally hidden under 
heavy layers of moss. 


Fosstt MEN 


The following summary will be 
limited to some important items of 
evidence that bear on the evolution of 
the human body.’ The intermediary 
links leading morphologically from 
the anthropoids to Homo sapiens are 
conveniently classified according to 
{three stages: first, the group known as 
Australopithecus; secondly, the “pre- 


a 





humans,” Pithecanthropus and Sinan- 
thropus; thirdly, Neanderthal man. 
In addition, account must be taken of 
a number of other forms that are 
harder to classify. 

The most ancient simian fossil in 
which a human orientation can be 
discerned was discovered in South 
Africa in 1924, when Raymond A. 
Dart of Witwatersrand University 
found at Taungs the skull of a young 
animal with a well-preserved face. 
Later, in 1936, 1938 and 1947 the 
same region yielded up other frag- 
ments confirming the importance of 
the first discovery, which had been 
difficult to interpret because of the 
creature’s tender age at death. Des- 
pite their evident relationship, these 
fossils received various names, Aus- 
tralopithecus, Plesianthropus, Paran- 
thropus; but they belong to the same 


1 Many works were consulted in the preparation of this summary. Some of the more 
useful among recent studies are: R. W. Murray, Man’s Unknown Ancestors (Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1943) ; G. Goury, Origine et évolution de homme (Paris: Picard, 1948); G. L. 
Jepsen, G. G. Simpson, E. Mayr, Genetics, Paleontology, and Evolution (Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1949); G. G. Simpson, The Meaning of Evolution (New Haven; 
Yale Univ. Press, 1950); W. K. Gregory, Evolution Emerging (New York: Macmillan, 
1951) ; R. Mouterde, “L’évolution chez les primates supérieurs et chez l’homme,” Mélange 
de science religieuse, VII (1950), 139-53. The best work to consult for chronology is 
F. E. Zeuner, Dating the Past (London: Methuen, 1950). 


* Holy Redeemer College, 3112 Seventh St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 
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group of hominoids, and are morpho- 
logically closer to man than our pres- 
ent apes. The cranial capacity of 
about 600 cubic centimeters is supe- 
rior to that of modern apes of the 
same size (450 to 500 cc.). The de- 
velopment of the lobes resembles that 
of the human cranium; the face is 
less projecting and the prognathism is 
less pronounced than is the case with 
modern apes; the dentition presents a 
curious mixture of simian traits, hu- 
man traits and more specialized traits. 
The supraorbital ridge is less devel- 
oped than in Pithecanthropus; some 
remnants of long bones seem to indi- 
cate an upright stature. The antiquity 
of the fossils has not been accurately 
established, but they are situated near 
the limit of the Tertiary and Quater- 
nary eras, more or less a million 
years ago. 

This is the most advanced branch 
‘of great apes known to us. Australo- 
pithecus africanus exhibits a number 
of human traits, striking in detail, 
associated with predominantly simian 
traits. Although this creature is not 
man’s ancestor, it is structurally a 
close relation, and is one of the first 
forms of the branch of anthropoids 
orientated toward man. 

A further effort toward the direc- 
tion of man is marked by two forms 
that are often referred to as preho- 
minids; these are Pithecanthropus 
and Sinanthropus. 

The first discovery in this group 
was made in 1891 and the following 
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year by a young Netherlands doctor 
named Eugene Dubois, who had 
sailed for Indonesia for the express 
purpose of finding the intermediary 
being, the “ape-man,” demanded by 
the evolutionist theory. Soon after 


his arrival in Java Dr. Dubois un \. 


earthed the top part of a skull, a 
thighbone, and two molars in the pre- 
historic volcanic stratum of the dried- 
up bed of the Solo River near the 
village of Trinil. These fragments, 
found some yards apart during an 
interval of several months, enabled 
the scientist to assemble Pithecan- 
thropus erectus. The audacious re- 
construction was hotly debated in an- 
thropological circles; the teeth have 
often been attributed to an ape, and 
the thighbone to a man. To shed light 
on the controversy, Dr. G. H. R. von 
Koenigswald, research associate of 
the Carnegie Institute, undertook a 
series of excavations from 1936 to 
1941. The volcanic strata of Sangi- 
ran, contemporaneous with those of 
Trinil and some 37 miles distant,y 
gave up half of a lower jaw, then 
three rather complete skulls, and fin- 
ally a whole lower jaw. The various 
pieces belong either to Pithecanthro- 
pus erectus or to a related, more 
primitive species, Pithecanthropus 
robustus. Because of its extraordin- 
ary size, the lower jaw discovered in 
1941 has received the name Mégan- 
thropus; it seemingly belongs to a 
type more ancient and primitive than 
Pithecanthropus. 
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These fragments tend to confirm 
the bold reconstruction made by 
Dubois, although the brain capacity 
is less than that of Pithecanthropus, 
which is 900 cc. A mixture of human 
and simian traits is discernible in the 


, teeth; the upper jaw, with its disposi- 


tion of teeth, their strength and the 
diastema, is very simian, while the 
dentition of the lower jaw is more 
human and approaches that of Sinan- 
thropus. The fragmentary skull of an 
infant of several years of age, dis- 
covered in Modjokerto in 1936, has 
an estimated cranial capacity of 650 
cc., Which is more than two-thirds the 


size of that of a modern baby one’ 


year old. This fossil is generally as- 
sociated with the group of Pithecan- 
thropus. 

Even if all these fragments do not 
belong to the same species, a series 
of primates much closer to man than 
any living anthropoid lived in Java 
at the beginning of the Quaternary 
era. This is clear from the develop- 
ment and convolutions of the brain 
as well as from the dentition. Whether 
the Java hominids were endowed 
with true intelligence is still uncer- 
tain. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 


During the period of hesitation 
about the nature of Pithecanthropus, 
a more important discovery was 
made in China to the west of Peking, 
in the famous bed of Chou Kou Tien. 
Excavations were conducted in 1927 
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and the following years under the 
direction of Dr. Davidson Black, with 
the collaboration of Pére Teilhard de 
Chardin, S.J. The prehistoric fossils 
that were found go under the name of 
Sinanthropus pekinensis. Remains of 
twenty-five adult skeletons and of fif- 
teen infants were unearthed; the teeth 
are very numerous. Five of the skulls 
are well preserved. 


From the discovery of the first 
cranium in 1929, scientists were 
struck by its relationship with what 
was then known of Pithecanthropus. 
If these two forms do not belong to 
the same species, they at least belong 
to the same genus, that of Peking 
being less remote from modern man 
than that of Java. The brain capacity 
is greater in Sinanthropus, with a 
mean of 1,043 cc., and one cranium 
reaches 1,225 cc. The skulls are low- 
vaulted, with heavy continuous brow 
ridges. The cheek bones are promin- 
ent. The face projects in a sort of 
muzzle and the chin recedes. The 
teeth are strong but the series is un- 
broken, without diastema; they reveal 
a mixture of human and simian char- 
acteristics in the same jaw, and the 
first lower molar is quite human. 
Only a few pieces of long bones were 
turned up, and they are not so close 
to their modern counterparts as the 
famous thighbone of Pithecanthro- 
pus; yet agreement that Sinanthropus 
walked erect is unanimous. The many 
animal fossils found in the neighbor- 
hood of the bones of Sinanthropus 
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are attributed to the Middle Pleisto- 
cene, suggesting an age of more than 
479,000 years, although Teilhard de 
Chardin is content to say “several 
hundred thousand years.” 

A last witness of the “prehominids” 
was discovered in 1935, at Tangan- 
yika, Africa. This creature, called 
Africanthropus, is represented by sev- 
eral incomplete skulls that have a 
brain capacity of some 1,100 cc. The 
cranial vault is low, the brow ridges 
are prominent, and the strong teeth 
jack a diastema. These traits suggest 
a close similarity with Sinanthropus. 

Many authors relate to these fossils 
the Mauer jaw, discovered in 1907, 
eighty feet from the surface in an 
ancient stratum of a sand pit at 
Mauer, near Heidelberg. The jaw is 
massive and, like many Neanderthal 
specimens, lacks a chin; yet the teeth 
and dental arch are human and do 
not differ greatly from some primi- 
tive types of living races. Whether 
Heidelberg man goes with the Pithe- 
canthropus-Sinanthropus group is ex- 
tremely doubtful; he is better classi- 
fied as pre-Neanderthal. The geologi- 
cal age is put at about 450,000 years 
ago. 

In any case, during the ancient 
Quaternary era, there lived in Asia 
and Africa, and perhaps in Europe 
alge, a morphological type with traits 
still partly simian, but clearly on the 
read to humanity and probably ar- 
riving. 


The last of the intermediary stages 
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is occupied by the Neanderthal man, 
who flourished during the Middle 
Paleolithic period, some 75,000 to 
125,000 years ago, but lived on until 
long after that. About a hundred 
skeletons of this type are known, and 
many of them are complete. Neander- 
thal man was a short, stocky indi- 
vidual with a large head having a 
mean brain capacity of 1,400 cc., the 
maximum exceeding 1,600 cc. The 
forehead recedes somewhat, the skull 
is low but higher than that of Sinan- 
thropus, the brow ridges are thick, 
the face projects slightly, and the 
lower jaw is heavy with undeveloped 
chin. The teeth are very strong, yet 
clearly human. Neanderthal man 
used well-made flint tools and had 
definite religious convictions; he 
carefully interred his dead with at- 
tention to precise rites, such as East- 
West position of the corpse, protec- 
tion for the head and provisions for 
the next life. 


INTERESTING CASES 


This type is widely spread through- 
out Europe, North Africa, Asia, China 
and Java, where the Homo soloensis 
seems to be a Neanderthal man not 
far removed from Pithecanthropus. 
The most interesting cases are those 
in which an attenuation or even ef- 
facement of certain typical traits oc- 
curs. The fossils discovered in Pal- 
estine since 1925, especially those of 
Nazareth and Mount Carmel, exhibit 
a mixture of Neanderthal and Homo 
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sapiens characteristics. Many of 
them combine heavy brow ridges 
with a high skull and a well-marked 
chin. The tendency today is to con- 
sider such specimens as an intermedi- 
ary group representing Neanderthal 
men on the road toward the heights 
of Homo sapiens or else to regard 
them as genetic crosses between these 
two forms. The latter hypothesis re- 
ceives confirmation from the fact that 
certain fossils of the Cro-Magnon 
group of Homo sapiens, for example 
those found in Moravia, have certain 
Neanderthal traits, such as brow 
ridges. This indicates that the Nean- 
derthal type had relations with Homo 
sapiens and is not isolated. 

Beginning with the Upper Paleo- 
lithic period, some eighteen or nine- 
teen thousand years ago, Homo sapi- 
ens is well known; he is represented 
by tall men having high foreheads, 
no brow ridges and well-marked 
chins. But men of the modern type 
are far older than that; their history 
may even go back to the Lower Pale- 
olithic, that is, to a period when the 
Neanderthal man did not yet exist, 
or at least had not taken on his char- 
acteristic features. 

In 1912, strata probably pertaining 
to early glaciation times yielded up 
important fragments of a skull and 
half a jaw that permit a tentative re- 
construction of the Piltdown man. 
The cranium of this famous “dawn 
man” is remarkably like that of mod- 
ern man, and has a brain capacity of 
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1,350 cc., although doubt still persists 
whether the ape-like jaw belongs to 
the skull. Swanscombe man, pertain- 
ing to the Middle Pleistocene, in his 
preserved remains resembles modern 
man. In the opinion of F. E. Zeuner, 
this fossil man alone is sufficient to 
settle the issue that Homo sapiens 
existed some 250,000 years ago; ae- 
cordingly he would be more ancient 
than the entire datable Neanderthal 
group, with the possible exception of 
the Heidelberg jaw. 


Hotu MAn 


L. S. B. Leakey holds that both the 
Kanam jaw and the fragments of the 
Kanjera skull found in East Africa 
are of Lower Pleistocene age; others 
regard their antiquity as uncertain. 
Fresh evidence will very likely come 
from this important area. If Leakey 
is correct, the Kanam man goes back 
to 500,000 or more years ago. In any 
case, a being with the cranium of 
Homo sapiens lived in ancient Paleo- 
lithic times. Further confirmation is 
afforded by Mlle. Germaine Henri- 
Martin’s discovery, in 1947 and 1948, 
of two skulls of modern type in a 
grotto of Charente at Fontéchevade in 
France. The fossils are dated at about 
180,000 years ago, although the age 
of the stratum has not been estab- 
lished on strictly geological grounds. 
Of great interest was the announce- 
ment in The New York Times, April 
28, 1951, of three “Hotu man” skele- 
tons, found by Prof. Carleton S. Coon 
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in northern Iran. The skulls, includ- 
ing the chins, are of the same form 
as those of modern man, although the 
cranial capacity is smaller, about 
1,150 cc. Preliminary study of the 
geological evidence indicates that 
Hotu man lived about 75,000 years 
ago. 

One of the most striking facts to 
be noted in the fossils known to us is 
the increase of the brain capacity, 
which is 450 to 600 cc. for anthro- 
poid apes, 600 cc. for Australopithe- 
cus, 800 to 900 cc. for Pithecan- 
thropus, 1,043 with a maximum of 
1,250 cc. for Sinanthropus, 1,450 cc. 
for Neanderthal man, and 1,550 as 
the mean for the modern European or 
American male. The complications of 
the brain convolutions also increase. 
This rather regular progression seems 
to indicate a steady march toward a 
greater brain. 

If the shapes of skulls and faces, 
especially of jaws and teeth, are stud- 
ied, the problem becomes more com- 
plicated. Strange combinations turn 
up. A bestial jaw can carry a very 
human dentition, as in the Mauer jaw 
and Sinanthropus; of two related 
forms, Pithecanthropus and Sinan- 
thropus, the former has a diastema, 
the latter lacks it; in Pithecanthropus 
a lower jaw with quite human teeth 
seems to be associated with an upper 
jaw that is very simian; in the Pilt- 
down man a modern-type skull may 
be associated with a simian jaw. In 
the present state of our knowledge, 
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the indications are that the human 
branch did not pass through the 
stages of Australopithecus, Pithecan- 
thropus, Sinanthropus and Neander- 
thal man before arriving at the Homo 
sapiens level. For, as our summary of 


fossil evidence has brought out, some ¢ 


stages are more specialized in certain 
details than the stages that follow, or 
a so-called “progressive” stage ap- 
pears before the advent of a more 
“primitive” one. In particular, some 
items of evidence suggest that men of 
the modern type may be the most 
ancient of all. 


THE WITNESS OF SACRED SCRIPTURE 


The Book of Genesis proposes two 


accounts of man’s origin. These fun- © 


damental texts do not require a sla- 
vishly literal exegesis; they can bear 
an evolutionist interpretation. Yet 
neither of them favors evolution; on 
the contrary, they stress a special in- 
tervention of God in the production 
of the human body. According to the 
first account, “God created man to 
His own image; to the image of God 
He created him; male and female He 
created them” (Gen. 1, 27). Three 
times the author uses the verb bara, 
which is employed exclusively of 
God’s activity; and the divine caus- 
ality extends to the production of the 
body, since a distinction between the 
sexes is brought about by it. Nothing 
in the text suggests the idea of the 
origin of the human body from pre- 
existing, living beings. Indeed, if this 
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were the only text we had, we should 
be inclined to suppose that God dir- 
ectly created the first pair, body and 
soul. 

The other narrative is anthropo- 
morphic in expression: “And the 
Lord God formed man of the slime of 
the earth, and breathed into his face 
the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul” (Gen. 2, 7). God is rep- 
resented as fashioning the first man 
from the clay of the earth in the way 
a potter makes a vase. God then as- 
certained that it was not good for 
man to be alone, and decided to give 
to His creature a companion similar 
to him. To this end He created all 
the animals and led them in parade 
before the man. The latter did not 
find in the animal world the desired 
associate, so God again set to work 
and derived the woman from the man 
himself, to be his mate and partner. 
The popular character of this narra- 
tive is obvious; yet it clearly does not 
describe the origin of the first human 


. couple as a climax in the evolution of 


living species. 


MIND OF THE MAGISTERIUM 


Nevertheless evolution of man’s 
body from some sub-human species 
is not excluded; this is plain from the 
carefully chosen words of the reign- 
ing Holy Father in his 1941 allocu- 
tion to the Pontifical Academy of 
Sciences: 


Only from a man could there proceed 
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another man who would call him father 

and progenitor; and the helpmate given 

by God to the first man also comes from 

him and is flesh of his flesh, formed to 

be his companion, who receives her 

name from the man, because she was 

derived from him. Man, endowed with 

a spiritual soul, was placed by God at 

the summit of the ladder of living be- 

ings, to be the head and lord of the 

animal kingdom. The many researches 

conducted in the field of paleontology 

or of biology and morphology have not 
yet furnished any positively clear and 

certain evidence bearing on other prob- 
lems respecting man’s origins. There- 
fore we can only leave to the future the 
answer to the question whether science, 
illuminated and guided by revelation, 
may some day be able to present secure 
and definite results with regard to so 
important a subject.” 

In this passage the Holy Father as- 
serts, first, that man is not the son of 
a brute animal; secondly, that the 
first woman was made from the body 
of the first man; thirdly, that man is 
endowed with a rational, spiritual 
soul. With regard to other problems, 
including the manner in which the 
first man’s body was formed, ac- 
knowledgment is made that the natu- 
ral sciences may some day come for- 
ward with certain evidence, although 
as yet such is not the case. A point 
to be noted in the Pope’s address is 
the statement that a brute animal 
cannot be regarded as the father of 
the first man. The human father and 
mother are true parents of their chil- 
dren, for, although they do not pro- 
duce the soul, they induce by their 
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generative causality a disposition in 
their offspring’s body that calls for 
the creation and infusion of the soul 
by God. Since such an effect tran- 
scends the causality exercised by sub- 
human animals in their mating, a 
special intervention on the part of 
God would be required, in the evolu- 
tionist hypothesis, to make the organ- 
ism produced by them fit for the re- 
ception of the human soul. 

Another document of great interest 
in this discussion is the letter written 
January 16, 1948, by J. M. Vosté, 
O.P., secretary of the Pontifical Com- 
mission for Biblical Studies, to Car- 
dinal Suhard, then Archbishop of 
Paris. The author observes that the 
official responses of the Biblical Com- 
mission, including the very important 
ones of June 30, 1909, on the his- 
torical character of the first three 
chapters of Genesis, “by no means 
‘block the way to a further, truly sci- 
entific investigation of these prob- 
lems, in accord with the findings of 
the past 40 years.” However, the con- 
tention that the first 11 chapters of 
Genesis do not contain history in the 
modern sense of the word might give 
the false impression that they do not 
convey history in any sense at all, 
“whereas they recount, in simple and 
figurative language, adapted to the 
minds of less cultured men, the basic 
truths that are presupposed by the 





3 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XL (1948), 46 f. 
* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XLII (1950), 562, 575 f£. 
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economy of salvation, along with a 
popular description of the origins of 
the human race and of the chosen 
people.”* 

The encyclical Humani generis re- 
fers to the question of the origin of 
the human body from organic mat- 
ter, and expressly teaches that the 
direct creation of the human soul by 
God pertains to Catholic faith. The 
Supreme Pontiff repeats what he had 
said in 1941, that the derivation of 
man’s body from organic matter has 
not yet been proved. Discussion of 
the problem may continue, but with 
certain restrictions that ought not to 
be overlooked; this freedom is meant 
for professionals in theology and the 


sciences, and is not left indiscrimin-. 


ately to preachers, lecturers and pop- 
ular writers. Further, the investiga- 
tion should be conducted seriously 
and the results presented without ex- 
aggeration; and all who take part in 
such debates must be ready to submit 
to the judgment of the Church, if that 
should be forthcoming in the future. 
No one should speak as though the 
animal origin of the human body 
were a demonstrated fact, and no one 
should proceed as though the sources 
of revelation contained nothing that 
cautions to prudence and modera- 
tion. Consequently the derivation of 
the human body from a living organ- 
ism cannot be designated as a freely 


re 
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disputed theological question, if by 
that is meant a view which no longer 
interests the teaching authority of the 
Church.* 


CAUSALITY AND HUMAN EVOLUTION 


A cause is a sufficient principle of 
its effect, for what is greater cannot 
arise from what is less. And the cause 
not only produces its effect but in 
some way assimilates the effect to it- 
self. The likeness may fall short of the 
specific perfection proper to the cause, 
or it may attain to specific identity 
with the cause. But the effect can 
never excel its adequate cause in 
metaphysical richness; if the proxi- 
mate cause is not sufficient to account 
for the perfection found in the effect, 
the reason is that it served merely as 
an instrument employed by some 
higher cause. 

In the generation of living beings 
the specific nature of the parents is 
communicated to their offspring. The 
latter cannot surpass its parents in 
the perfection of its specific nature. 
Nevertheless, the specific nature sur- 
passes any of its particular realiza- 
tions; since matter is the principle of 
individuation and limitation, the 
species always contains more perfec- 
tions and capacities for development 
than can be possessed by individuals 
or definite groups. That is at least a 
partial reason why living beings may, 
in the course of many successive gen- 
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erations, progress or regress within 
the same specific nature, or even, on 
the empirical level, may pass from 
one biological species to another. 

The case of man presents incom- 
parably greater difficulties. Human 
generation requires the creative ae- 
tivity of the First Cause; the spiritual 
soul can come into existence only by 
direct creation. God’s intervention 
in the creation of the soul is an activ- 
ity of His ordinary providence and 
is called for by the disposition engen- 
dered in matter by the parents. And 
the latter are truly parents; even 
though their causality does not ex- 
tend to the production of the substan- 
tial form of their child, except by the 
requirement of the disposition they 
introduce into matter, their generative 
act terminates in an individual who 
subsists in the same nature as their 
own. 

On the other hand, the generative 
causality of animal parents cannot 
endow living matter with the power to 
form a human body, that is, an or- 
ganism whose act is the spiritual soul. 
The disposition for the human soul 
is essentially superior to anything that 
such a cause can produce, and, in the 
absence of a proportionate generative 
cause, would require the intervention 
of God Himself as the immediate 
cause. But there is no reason why 
the animal act. exercised under the 
action of the First Cause. should not 


5 A. Bea, S.J., “Die Enzyklika ‘Humani generis,’ ” Scholastik, XX VI (1951). 52. 
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be elevated so as to contribute instru- 
mentally to such a disposition; God 
can at will utilize secondary causes 
for a transition to higher forms. 

The instrumental causality envis- 
aged bears only on the disposition for 
the soul, which remains a pure effect 
of creation to the exclusion of all in- 
strumentality. The soul itself could be 
infused into an embryo organism or 
even into a fully developed adult 
body. Since the spiritual soul does 
not coexist with lower forms, it would 
be the only substantial form present; 
but the previous preparation would 
not on that account be superfluous. 
St. Thomas perceived no difficulty in 
admitting a succession of forms in 
the development of the human em- 
bryo; he favored the doctrine that 
animation by the human soul was not 
immediate precisely because he 
thought that some preparation was 
needed, in the ordinary course of Di- 
vine Providence, for so great an effect 
as the infusion of the spiritual soul. 
If the hypothesis of evolution were to 
be confirmed, this idea could readily 
be transferred to the history of life, 
and in the progressive advance of ani- 
mal organisms to higher morphologi- 
cal perfection we could discern a 
gradual preparation for the reception 
of the human soul.® 

In common with his contemporar- 
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ies, St. Thomas had a sublime notion 
of man’s original state, the state of in- 
nocence. Man, as he came forth from 
the hands of God, is pictured as a 
splendid creature enjoying God’s in- 
timate friendship from the first mo- 
ment of his life and as endowed with 
the aggregate of gifts constituting ori- 
ginal justice. This state is repeatedly 
described by St. Thomas as a perfect 
harmony, an integrity of internal con- 
cord comprising mainly three levels 
of submission. The first and most 
important was the submission of the 
soul and especially of the will to God; 
on this depended all the rest; this was 
the principle, the “root” of original 
justice.’ The second, flowing from the 


first, was the submission of the lower. 


powers, particularly of sensibility, to 
reason. The third was the complete 
submission of the body to the soul as 
principle of life, and this assured im- 
mortality. The beautiful harmony 
was crowned by the submission of all 
external nature to man. Such was the 
gratuitous gift of God which, in 
Adam, was conferred on human 
nature.*® 

Adam possessed more than the su- 
pernatural and preternatural gifts he 
was to transmit to his descendants. 
He was the first man: not only the 
first in time but the first in eminence, 
the father in whom had to be found, 


6 Cf. M. Labourdette, O.P., “Le péché originel et les origines de l’homme,” Revue 


Thomiste, L (1950), 502 ff. 
T Compendium of Theology, c. 192. 
8 [bid., c. 187. 
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is in their cause, all the perfections 
of human nature. The idea of pro- 
gressive evolution has penetrated so 
deeply into the modern mind that 
his view is quite strange to us, if not 
bizarre. St. Thomas, indeed, also 
teaches that, in the order of genera- 
tion, the perfect comes at the term, 
not at the beginning. But that is not 
the way he represents history. Al- 
though Adam stands at the source of 
human history, he is not the germ of 
perfections to come but their active 
cause, already enjoying them to a 
degree never to be reached by his 
posterity. Our original ancestor is 
not only the first in a long series, but 
is the most perfect member of the 
human family; he is excelled by the 
second Adam alone. In particular, 
the first man is endowed with infused 
knowledge that puts him in possession 
of all truth which the human mind 
can naturally know and which his 
children could ever learn.® 


Is To1s View VAL? 

Such, in brief, is the description 
of the first man commonly proposed 
by theology. Is the description valid? 
Can we still retain it, in view of the 
problems raised in modern times by 
the sciences of nature and prehistory ? 
Fossil men did not reveal Adonis in 
beauty and, to judge from the dimen- 
sion and convolutions of their brains, 
did not possess the intellectual genius 


9 Summa, Ia, q. 94, a. 3 et ad 1 
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of Aristotle. We cannot recognize in 
them the perfections ascribed to the 
first men by theology. 

Theology cannot be expected to 
provide an immediate and triumph- 
ant response to all the challenges 
offered by the evolutionist hypothesis. 
In the present state of our knowledge 
such a demand would impose an im- 
possible task. The sciences of pre- 
history are very young; in spite of 
notable achievements, they have as 
yet brought forward skimpy evidence 
about human origins. A more funda- 
mental difficulty, which may never 
be overcome, is the fact that the data 
unearthed do not take us back to the 
cradle of the race either in space or 
in time. 

Where did man first appear? Cer- 
tainly not in America or Europe. Af- 
rica has a number of partisans. Many 
conjecture that Asia is the birthplace 
of mankind. Some favor southern 
Asia, India, or the islands of Indo- 
nesia. Others believe that the great 
central plateau may be the starting 
point for the dispersal of the human 
family. The regions that might fur- 
nish precious relics, possibly enabling 
us to push farther toward the origins, 
have not yet been systematically ex- 
plored, and will very likely guard 
their secret for centuries. 

We have no means of ascertaining 
when man began to inhabit the earth. 
The fossils we possess are few and 
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mey be tremendously remote from 
the original father. Vast stretches of 
time were required to enable bold 
adventurers of ancient eras to occupy 
the various continents. Behind any 
prehistoric man whose bones have 
been brought to light, long series of 
unknown ancestors lived and died 
and have left no trace. The existence 
of Tertiary man has been much dis- 
cussed, although the proofs alleged 
have slight value. Yet man may have 
lived during the latter part of the 
Tertiary era; the hypothesis is not 
entirely lacking in probability. No 
fossil remains have been discovered; 
but that may be owing, among other 
causes, to the fact that the cradle of 
the race has never been the object of 
methodical research; indeed, it could 
not be, because we do not even know 
where it is. 

Since the problems raised by the 
‘existence of prehistoric men cannot 
now be solved with any assurance of 
certitude, we can do no better than 
propose various theories designed to 
reconcile faith or theology with the 
probable conclusions of the sciences 
of prehistory. These theories are in- 
teresting and merit attention; but 
none of them can be imposed.?° Noth- 
ing obliges us to take a definite stand; 
indeed, the future may well reserve 
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embarrassing surprises for those who 
hastily commit themselves to this or 
that hypothesis on the basis of our 
present flimsy evidence. Moreover, 
precipitate speculation encounters the 
risk of rashness by anticipating the 
judgment of the Church, which alone, 
is competent to settle controversies 
having theological implications. 


DEGENERATE RACES 


1. First hypothesis: the regression 
theory. According to this theory, cer- 
tain human races whose fossil re- 
mains have been discovered by pale- 
ontologists are not primitive but de- 
generate. The sin of the first man 
entailed the privation of the superna- 
tural and preternatural gifts that had 
perfected him. With the loss of im- 
mortality, the soul ceased to dominate 
the body and man’s earthly life closed 
with death. With the loss of integ- 
rity, reason could no longer fully con- 
trol the passions, and disorders arose 
in sense life. Moreover, the earth 
which had been presented to man as 
a paradise ceased to be subservient to 
him, with the result that conflicts be- 
tween him and outer nature inevit- 
ably ensued. 

The men reconstructed by the sci- 
ences of prehistory as bearing pithe- 
coid traits in their anatomy, yet as 


10 For a fuller discussion of some aspects of the theories briefly presented below, see: 
P. M. Perrier, Le transformisme (Paris: Beauchesne, 1938), 305-21; R. W. Murray, 


Man’s Unknown Ancestors (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1943), 


335-56; E. Amann, “Transfor- 


misme,” Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, XV (1946), 1388-94; C. Journet, Introduc- 


tion a la théologie (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1947), 213-26. 
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capable of shaping tools, using fire, 
and even of burying their dead, are 
regarded as descendants of the first 
biblical couple. Endowed with the 
prerogatives of original justice, the 
first man had possessed a refined 
sbodily structure and a high level of 
culture. After the Fall, Adam and 
Eve retained their physical and cul- 
tural perfections, and to some extent 
transmitted them to their children by 
generation and education. In the 
endless ages that followed, repeated 
migrations carried great masses of 
human beings into a progressive de- 
gradation and engaged them in a pro- 
cess of bestialization capable of modi- 
fying their skulls, brow ridges and 
other skeletal details. Under the 
crushing weight of a hostile universe, 
man descended down to the limits 
separating human-kind from animal- 
ity. In his organism that was still 
plastic he underwent anatomical al- 
terations that made him morphologic- 
ally akin to the great anthropoids and, 
thus degraded, entered into the long 
night of prehistory. 

The theory here outlined does not 
imply polygenism. The ancestors of 
all men who have lived on the earth 
are the single couple who, adorned 
by God with marvelous gifts, did not 
guard their treasure but, on the con- 
trary, by their sin released evil upon 
the world. Certain of the descendants 





a St. Thomas, Summa, Ia, q. 94, a. 
1950), 243. 
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of this one pair, such as Sinanthro- 
pus, Heidelberg man and Neanderthal 
man, are considered to be degenerate 
races. 

The moral fault committed by the 
first father is evidently not the direct 
cause but only the occasion of the 
physical decadence. Whatever re- 
gression occurred was owing to the 
influence of environment and all the 
new conditions in which the despoiled 
descendants of the original couple 
found themselves during their pro- 
tracted wanderings. So little is known 
about evolution that such regression 
cannot be declared impossible. 
“Whatever criterion you choose to 
adopt, you are sure to find that by it 
the history of 'ife provides examples 
not only of progress but also of retro- 
gression or degeneration. . . . The 
expansion of life has not been con- 
stant and there have even been points 
where it as lost ground temporarily, 
at least.””!? 

Evolution implies the existence of 
some ascensional principle within the 
living being; this principle tends to 
modify anatomy in a definite direc- 
tion, although no satisfactory expla- 
nation of the process is available. 
Alongside this principle, another and 
contrary principle seems to lie dor- 
mant; when circumstances stimulate 
its operation, the antagonistic prin- 
ciple, instead of pushing the organ- 


= Spee The Meaning of oo (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
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ism farther ahead, tends to let it de- 
generate. Thus the history of the ori- 
gins of life brings to light three phe- 
nomena: a slow, ascending evolution, 
sudden emergence, and regression 
followed by extinction; and none of 
them may be ignored. 


Examples of recession are numer- 
ous. The Shetland pony, for instance, 
is the product of close inbreeding un- 
der controlled conditions within a re- 
stricted area. Another instance is pro- 
vided by the dwarfed horses of Ameri- 
can Indians in post-Spanish times, 
discovered at the bottom of the Grand 
Canyon. Among men, an indication 
that retrogression has occurred is the 
fact that Neanderthal skulls exhibiting 
the most accentuated pithecoid traits 
are chronologically among the most 
recent. Even in historical times, unfa- 
vorable diet and climate have often 
. brought about physical degeneration 
on a limited scale. Such degeneration 
may proceed so far as to have reper- 
cussions not only on man’s physi- 
ology, but even on his anatomy. Vast 
stretches of time would be required 
for such changes; but the human race 
is extremely ancient. Although a 
definite number of millennia cannot 
be assigned, the various peoples dis- 
covered by paleontology had all the 
time that might be necessary to 
achieve differentiation and to dis- 
perse over the earth. 

The theory encounters no obstacle 
on the part of theology. The degen- 
eration of mankind was the fatal con- 
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sequence of original sin. Bereft of 
the preternatural gifts that were de. 
signed to perfect him, man fell under 
the unfavorable influence of a harsh 
environment. Rebel against his Crea- 
tor, he was challenged by the rebel. 
lion of nature of which he ought to 
have been lord and master. The 
moral fall was followed by repercus- 
sions affecting the organism itself, 
sensitive as it was to the action of ex- 
ternal causes. As the conditions of 
life varied enormously in the differ- 
ent areas reached by the migrating 
peoples, multiple races were gradu- 
ally formed. 


“Homo FABER” 


2. Second hypothesis: the “homo 
faber” theory. The fossils which pre- 
historians regard as the remains of 
primitive human races perhaps belong 
to beings morphologically close to 
man, although they do not pertain to 
the human species. Such animals 
would not be true men but only pre- 
men, rough sketches of human beings. * 
Lacking spiritual souls, they would 
also lack reason and free will. They 
would occupy a place intermediate 
between true men and the highest 
anthropoids. 


We can easily imagine such crea- 
tures. God can, at His good pleasure, 
draw the gradations of the scale of 
being closer and closer. Theoretic- 
ally, nothing is opposed to the exist- 
ence of higher animals endowed with 
an organism almost as perfect as that 
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of man and reaching, by the power of 
their senses, memory and imagina- 
tion the extreme limits that mark an 
essential separation between highly 
refined sense cognition and intellec- 
tual knowledge. Their psychological 
faculties would far surpass those of 
the great apes; their abilities and re- 
sources, no longer met with even 
among domesticated animals, would 
explain the whole of Lower Paleo- 
lithic industry. The first man in the 
philosophical sense, endowed with a 
spiritual, immortal soul, pertaining 
morphologically to the race of Homo 
sapiens and raised by God to the su- 
pernatural state, would appear on 
earth subsequent to them. 


In the realm of the imagination 
anything that is not at odds with a 
sane philosophy is possible. But can 
we actually maintain that the primit- 
ive races not classed as Homo sapiens 
were only hominids without reason 
and free will? The prehistorians, A. 
and J. Bouyssonie, seriously enter- 
tain the hypothesis. “Does the indus- 
try of Sinanthropus prove reason and 
freedom, that is, a properly human 
nature? Some hasten to reply in the 
affirmative. It is more prudent to ask 
whether the association of images, 
which is a purely empirical and ani- 
mal operation, without being neces- 
sarily rational, cannot explain the 
usage of fire or the shaping of stone 


—_—. 
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and wood. . . . Homo faber is not 
necessarily Homo sapiens. We daily 
see animals performing complicated 
actions without being tempted to at- 
tribute to them the notion of cause 
and the acceptance of the principle of 
causality, which would point to rea- 
son properly so called.” 


However attractive this suggestion 
about beings possessing a human skel- 
eton but lacking a human nature may 
seem to be at first sight, it has won 
few adherents. The general verdict 
of prehistorians is that the existence 
of clearly marked fireplaces and the 
discovery of tools suffice to indicate 
the presence of man. No one has ever 
seen an animal make a fire or even try 
to keep a flame going by adding fuel. 
The most marvelous accomplishments 
of animals are directed to the conser- 
vation of the individual or of the 
species and are governed by an in- 
stinct that is quite different from re- 
flective consciousness. Bees and bea- 
vers perform minute and delicate 
tasks with their own bodily members, 
instruments supplied by nature; they 
have no use for artificial tools. Birds 
build their nests in such a way that 
they almost seem to exercise a judi- 
cious choice in the materials they 
employ. But for such actions no 
reasoned knowledge of an end is 
needed; all that is required is an 
image: “an end present to the imagi- 
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nation, not an end proposed by 
reason. ** 

The manufacture of artificial tools, 
on the contrary, implies true intelli- 
gence; the intelligibility of the means 
is grasped in the end, the reason for 
tools is perceived in their destined 
use. Burial of the dead, such as prac- 
ticed by Neanderthal man, clearly 
rules out instinct; if the dead are the 
object of special care, the only reason 
is that survivors are persuaded that 
earthly existence is prolonged in a 
future world where consciousness of 
personality is retained. 

The Homo faber theory seems to 
bog down under the weight of the 
growing awareness of Neanderthal 
man’s intellectual ability and the re- 
alization that even the very primitive 
Sinanthropus had a culture and indus- 
try far surpassing any phenomena 
observed on the level of subhuman 


. life. 


Pre-ADAMITES 
3. Third hypothesis: the theory of 


pre-Adamites in a state of pure na- 
ture. This proposal implies the exist- 
ence of true men not elevated to the 
supernatural state and living prior to 
the first pair, Adam and Eve, who 
were chosen to receive the matchless 
gifts of original justice. The wonder- 
ful benefit of divine adoption with its 
call to eternal beatitude was preceded 
by a long preparation. The appear- 
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ance on earth of the privileged couple 
who possessed an anatomical and 
psychical perfection suited to their 
higher vocation was foreshadowed 
during untold thousands of years by 
precursors who were less perfect and 
were closer to anthropoid forms. Into 
their bodies, which from the evolu-4 
tionist point of view were incomplete- 
ly disengaged from animality, God 
had infused spiritual souls. Whether 
the soul was imprisoned for many 
generations in an organism incapable 
of giving it access to the outside 
world, as in the case of an infant or 
a mentally undeveloped man, or 
whether it enabled pre-Adamite man 
to exercise fully human functions 
from the first generation, is a subject 
for speculation. At any rate these 
primitive human beings, who were 
vastly inferior to Adam and Eve in 
their psychological faculties as well 
as in their anatomy, were capable of 
progressive evolution, as may be at- 
tested by the fossil forms preceding 
the races of the New Stone Age and 
by Lower Paleolithic cultures. 

Yet they were destined to die out 
completely before the advent of the 
first couple mentioned in the Bible; 
for the coexistence of descendants of 
these primitive races and descendants 
of Adam and Eve is incompatible 
with the fundamental dogma of ori- 
ginal sin. Thus they are not our 
brethren; they were not responsible 
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for the Fall and they did not receive 
the promise of a Redeemer. The part 
they played in the general economy of 
the world is highly mysterious; per- 
haps their supreme role, in the infin- 
ite variety of God’s designs, was to 


lu. @ mark the place of pure nature in the 
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world to come. 

Needless to say, such pre-Adamites 
are an entirely hypothetical people; 
no reference to them occurs in the 
Bible. The hypothesis seemed to have 
some plausibility as long as prehis- 
torical evidence indicated a sharp 
break between Paleolithic and Neo- 
lithic cultures. But the discovery of 
a transitional Mesolithic culture clos- 
ing the gap between the Old and New 
Stone Ages, as well as the extreme 
antiquity of some Homo sapiens fos- 
sils, has tended to discredit the theory. 


NATURAL PERFECTION 


4. Fourth hypothesis: reconsidera- 
tion of original man’s natural perfec- 
tion. This theory supposes that the 

- gifts of original justice eminently sup- 
plied for the natural qualities of bod- 
ily perfection and cultural refinement 
which theologians have traditionally 
attributed to Adam and Eve. When 
grace deserted the first man at the 
moment of the Fall, it did not leave 
him either bodily and culturally de- 
veloped or anatomically and psycho- 
logically degraded. The privation of 


__ 
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original justice merely laid bare the 
initial poverty of a human nature re- 
maining uncultured but endowed with 
great plasticity and with unactuated 
potentialities that would awaken on 
contact with the world and with the 
first warming rays of Christ’s re- 
demptive grace. When this nature 
began to evolve in the course of the 
following ages, it did not proceed in 
a single direction; for, as is scienti- 
fically established, the vital tendency 
underlying evolution develops in the 
form of a branching bush. Thus the 
hypothesis does not envisage a purely 
regressive evolution, although the 
traces of bestialization noted in some 
ancient branches of the human family 
would appear as recessive character- 
istics. 

The state of innocence does not 
seem to be incompatible with a pro- 
cess of human development, whether 
bodily, intellectual, or moral. “These 
gifts [integrity, impassibility, immor- 
tality and infused knowledge] did not 
in any way transport mankind to a 
region of fairy tales. Humanity thus 
described was real and concrete, and 
was not necessarily at variance with 
the human origins which paleontology 
and prehistory are able dimly to dis- 
cern.””*® 

The first man’s body, free from the 
scars of degeneracy disfiguring some 
fossil races, may well have been 


15 E. Mersch, The Theology of the Mystical Body (St. Louis: Herder, 1951), 143. 
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closer to the primitive types described 
by prehistorians than to the beauti- 
ful models fashioned by Greek sculp- 
tors. His intellect, though function- 
ing in a condition of notional sim- 
plicity and inexperience, was strong 
in its original energy, and its efficient 
operation was facilitated by the har- 
monious subordination of the lower 
powers. God’s inspiration, descend- 
ing without hindrance from reason to 
the nethermost fringes of sensibility, 
could at each moment guide the ac- 
tivity of the natural faculties and 
could further raise the unspoiled 
mind to the highest reaches of con- 
templation. Man’s will was untram- 
meled in its free exercise by disor- 
derly concupiscence, and was natur- 
ally as well as supernaturally turned 
toward God. Cultural simplicity did 
not impede moral advertence or re- 
sponsibility in a man whose easy mas- 
‘tery over his acts was guaranteed by 
the preternatural gift of integrity. Be- 
sides, the power of free will is not 
gauged by the richness of conceptual 
experience. The three children of 
Fatima, to select one of countless in- 
stances, stood undaunted in their pur- 
pose in spite of threats of torture and 
death which, though deceptive, were 
frighteningly graphic to them; yet 
they were quite artless and unac- 
quainted with formal schooling. 

We know almost nothing about the 
physical appearance of our original 
human father. The first chapter of 
Genesis informs us that he was made 
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according to the image and likeness 
of God; but this refers to his spiritual 
soul, not to his body, for Scripture 
attributes no bodily qualities to the 
Creator. Whether the first men were 
white, yellow, brown, or black is not 
narrated in the Bible and escapes the 
probings of paleontology. So far as 
revelation and science are concerned, 
the colored peoples are no less ancient 
or Godlike than the Caucasian race; 
indeed, some prehistorians believe 
that the Negro is more ancient than 
the other branches of mankind. Not 
only the color of Adam’s skin, but his 
build and the shape of his head are 
left undescribed in Genesis, and, for 
all that we know, may have resembled 


the bodily characteristics of primitive: 


fossil men. 


The earliest known eoliths or 
“dawn stones,” that is, pieces of 
chipped gravel which some archae- 
ologists regarded as the first human 
tools, suggest that man made his ap- 
pearance on earth, in Asia or Africa, 
toward the end of the Tertiary era. 
Through force of economic necessity 
or the attractions of opportunity, aug- 
mented perhaps by tribal quarrels, 
their descendants gradually drew 
apart and set out on their wander- 
ings. During the ebb and flow of the 
ice ages of the Quaternary era the 
migrants, continually increasing in 
numbers, scattered over the various 
continents. Under the influence of 
radical changes in geographical en- 
vironment, climate, food and occupa- 
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tion, along with natural selection and 
gene mutations brought about by fac- 
tors not yet fully understood, physical 
characteristics became altered and 
new races were developed. Owing to 
such causes and others that can only 
be conjectured, the “different fossil 
men of Quaternary Europe, such as 
the Piltdown, Swanscombe, Neander- 
thal and Cro-Magnon types, appear 
to be the chief known representatives 
of Adam’s early descendants who 
wandered westward, while the Java 
and Peking fossils seem to be the 
earliest known relics of those who 
wandered eastward.”?° 


This theory stresses the truth that 
man’s real greatness is found in his 
soul, which was furthermore enriched 
with all the prerogatives of original 
justice. Whatever may have been the 
first man’s antecedents, whether he 
was fashioned by God from inani- 
mate matter or from a living organ- 
ism, the dogma of original justice is 
not endangered. Man started to be 
man when he received a spiritual soul. 
Since God gave this soul, why could 
He not have created it in the state of 
original justice? Such privileges may 
surprise us more in human beings 
capable of evolving into more perfect 
types than they would in a couple 
who emerged from God’s hands in 
the fullness of physical beauty and 
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intellectual culture; but such an im- 
pression is purely subjective,’ and 
may eventually have to yield to ob- 
jective evidence. 


A PossiBLe CLuE To SOLUTION 


In his stimulating book, Introduc- 
tion a la théologie, Charles Journet 
has a section on “Themes” which re- 
quires further investigation by schol- 
ars working in the area of historical 
theology. One of these themes deals 
with “The Condition of Man at His 
Entrance into Historical Time.”** 
The author closes his discussion of 
this topic with the following sugges- 
tion: 

From the point of view that is ours, 
the main thing is to recall the key which 
in this matter opens all locks and with- 
out which, however competent and 
learned he may be, the Christian will 
forever labor in vain. The key is this: 
when there is question of the appear- 
ance of the world or of the appearance 
of life or of the appearance of the 
human soul or of the appearance of the 
sanctifying grace of the first Adam, we 
have to consider prior to all else the 
movement of descent by which the di- 
vinity, breaking with all that went be- 
fore, inaugurates a new, higher order 
that is discontinuous; there then fol- 
lows, but only as a consequence, the 
movement of ascent by which a pre- 
existing being sets out in a continuous 
march toward its proportionate ends, or 
prepares, under the influence of an ele- 
vating motion, an order that surpasses 


16 R, W. Murray, Man’s Unknown Ancestors, p. 357. 


17 Cardinal Achille Liénart, “Le chrétien 
CCLV (1947), 289 f. 


devant les progrés de la science,” Etudes, 
18 Pp, 213-26. 
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it. Such is the principle which, con- 
sidered by St. Thomas in its supreme 
application, permits him to explain, 
under its various aspects, the very mys- 
tery of the appearance of the “second 
Adam.” It was of a sudden, he writes, 
and not progressively, that the body of 
Christ was assumed by the Word 
(Summa, Ila, q. 33, a. 3 ad 3); it was 
also of a sudden, not progressively, that 
Christ possessed sanctifying grace 
(ibid., q. 34, a. 1 ad 1). 

That is the extent of the suggestion; 
but the inference may be drawn out. 
The sudden assumption of the incar- 
nate Word’s body, along with the 
God-man’s perfect possession of sanc- 
tifying grace from the outset, is fol- 
lowed by the gradual assumption of 
Christ’s members into His body to 
form the Whole Christ. That process, 
the fashioning of the Whole Christ, 
is the most exalted “evolution” oc- 
curring in the world of men; it is still 
going on and it will continue until 
the end of time. Likewise, the sudden 
appearance of the primeval chaotic 
mass was followed by the slow evolu- 
tion of the constellations with their 
countless stars and solar systems; the 
sudden appearance of life was fol- 
lowed, if the transformist hypothesis 
is correct, by the evolution of plant 
and animal species; the sudden ap- 
pearance of grace in the first man was 
to be followed by an ascent to the 
heights of sanctity. Continuation of 
the parallel indicates that the sudden 
appearance of the human soul in the 
body of the first man was followed by 
an evolution of the original stock into 
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many diversified races: those that are 
familiar to us among the men of his- 
torical times as well as their prehis- 
toric ancestors, some of whose re- 
mains have been unearthed and ten- 
tatively classified. 

But the final word has not been 
said and cannot now be said. The 
problem of human origins is still un- 
solved, and perhaps never will be 
wholly solved. Yet we do know this: 
an evolution that is purely material- 
ist is unscientific from beginning to 
end. Furthermore, a theistic, final- 
istic evolution that recognizes nothing 
beyond a special divine causality in 
the creation of the soul, while exclud- 
ing such causality from the forma- 
tion of the first man’s body, is philo- 
sophically and theologically unaccept- 
able. But an evolution which admits 
that God, in infusing a soul into an 
animal organism, likewise effected all 
the modifications necessary to fit that 
organism for union with a human 
soul, seems to run afoul of no exeget- 
ical or theological objection. Catho- 
lics do not have to spurn such an ex- 
planation; no conflict with their reli- 
gion can arise from the facts brought 
forward by anthropology and paleon- 
tology. Nevertheless we should be 
wasting our time if we desired at 
present to settle all difficulties and to 
establish perfect agreement between 
the faith and the sciences of prehis- 
tory that are far from being in agree- 
ment about the import of their own 
discoveries. 








Education’s Task Today 





Very Rev. Epwarp G. JAcKLIN, S.J. 
President, St. Joseph’s College 


Excerpt from an address delivered before the Pennsylvania Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, Philadelphia, Pa., October 19, 1951. 


N° ONE will disagree with the 
conclusions of the investigation 
carried out not long ago by the Ford 
Foundation, though some of us would 
be willing to carry them a step fur- 
ther. “The critical problems,” said 
the Foundation, “which obstruct ad- 
vancement in human welfare and 
progress toward democratic goals are 
today social rather than physical in 
character.”. . . “The problems and op- 
portunities of our time arise out of 
man’s relation to man—rather than 
his relation to the physical world.” 

To solve these problems and to 
capitalize on these opportunities, the 
measurements of physical science are 
of little avail. Ready as we are to 
grant the value of the physical sci- 
ences and quick to push the explora- 
tions of scientific research to the ut- 
most limits, we must confess that the 
solutions to the problems of the mod- 
ern world and the opportunities we 
seek to exploit do not lie within the 
competence of physical science. As 
Dr. Hugh S. Taylor has accurately 
said: 

Science can now produce power in 
prodigious quantities in terrifyingly 
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brief moments of time; power which 
can blast and burn, annihilate man- 
kind by countless thousands. Must we 
not teach that, while science can pro- 
duce such power, the world is threat- 
ened by it; that while the scientists are 
authors of such power, they do not con- 
trol it. Must we not teach that for every 
increase in power, there is need of an 
increase in responsibility, in judgment; 
in knowledge of the purpose and goals 
in life. Purposes and goals lie beyond 
the frontiers of science. They lie in the 
province of wisdom... . 


Indispensable as science and tech- 
nology are to provide strength in war 
and productivity in peace, neverthe- 
less they lie at the fringes of Western 
culture, not at its center; they are the 
blossoms on the bough, not the life 
at the roots, a few of the dividends, 
by no means the capital stock. 


Doubtless some such thoughts as 
these were in the mind of Dr. Ira 
Wade, Chairman of the Department 
of Modern Languages and Literature 
in Princeton, who is quoted by the 
New York Times as saying: 

The cultural aspect of our civiliza- 
tion is the responsibility of the humani- 
ties departments of our schools. It is 
the obligation of these departments to 
know as deeply and as broadly as pos- 
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sible the cultural manifestations of our 
Western tradition. We should not only 
know, however, what they are—we must 
know what they are worth. 

Dr. Wade continues: 

We must know the reasons for this 
worth and how to communicate this 
worth to others. For we must remem- 
ber: what is being attacked today is not 
merely our political structure, nor our 
technological scientific progress but the 
very structure of our life. What we 
must defend is our culture. 


With the total and drastic challenge 
to our social institutions and our basic 
philosophy of life which Communism 
truculently offers, nothing is more 
important to us as a nation than that 
we rediscover and re-evaluate the 
fundamental principles and human 
values, the Christian wisdom at the 
base of Western culture. These were 
the foundation of its unique great- 
ness; they remain the cornerstone of 
its, future development. For it is as 
impossible to defend what is unknown 
as it is to defend with vigor and tena- 
city what remains unvalued. The 
greatest menace facing the West 
today as it stands at bay before Com- 
munism is not so much the lack of 
fighting men as it is disbelief and 
ignorance. It can well remain open 
to doubt whether Western man can 
preserve his culture after he has lost 
faith in its foundations, or whether 
he can defend the dignity and free- 
dom of the human person when he is 
ignorant of the truth which makes 
men free. Secularism and naturalism 
cannot preserve the image of God in 
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man: in ignoring or denying God, 
they deface him. 


PRINCIPLES AND VALUES 


The defections of highly educated 
Americans and European intellectuals 
from our ranks indicate that all is not 
well in our educational houses; that 
they suffer from a blind spot; that 
secularism and naturalism in educa- 
tion have done their work. Christo- 
pher Dawson, the philosopher of his- 
tory, has put his finger on the heart 
of the matter: 

The social embodiment of the higher 
spiritual principle in culture remains 
one of the fundamental conditions of an 
enduring social order. The fact that 


the intelligentsia in modern Europe no | 


longer possesses this spiritual principle 
is one of the main causes of the restless- 
ness of modern society. . . . They have 
failed to provide an integrated system 
of principles and values which could 
unify modern society, and, consequently, 
they have proved unable to resist the 
non-moral, inhuman and _ irrational 
forces which are destroying the human- 
ist no less than the Christian traditions 
of Western culture. 

And we might as well make no mis- 
take about it; if those Christian tra- 
ditions of Western culture should be 
permitted to die, the society of free 
men, which they nurtured, will wither 
on a lifeless vine. As Barbara Ward 
has pointed out: 


The fundamental affirmations of 
Western society are all matters of faith 
and it is an historical fact that the 
faith in which they were grounded and 
from which they derived their deepest 
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strength, has been the Christian faith. 

Take away that faith and sooner or 
later the foundations will crumble and 
the structure of our free society col- 
lapse. 

To determine, define, evaluate and 
transmit the ultimate values of West- 
ern culture, of which this nation is an 
integral part, is primarily the task of 
education. The communication arts 
of grammar, rhetoric and logic; the 
content courses of literature, history, 
natural science, politics, economics, 
sociology, philosophy and the rest 
have as their primary function the 
transmission of the art and science 
of Athens and Rome, and of the re- 
ligious wisdom of Ancient Israel to- 
gether with its consummation in the 
revelation of Christ and His Church. 
Upon that tradition with its revela- 
tion that all men are created equal 
with a destiny of eternal happiness 
unto God, that all men were redeemed 
from the consequences of their free- 
dom and their folly by the Incarnate 
Son of God upon the Cross—upon 
that tradition was founded the dy- 
namic and distinct culture which we 
call Western Civilization; the city 
built painfully and unevenly through 
the centuries on the twin ideas of in- 
justice to none and freedom for all. 

To know the long and checkered 
history of that noble city, the values 
that made it great, the truths that en- 
lightened it, the mistakes and crimes 
that have marred it and the enduring 
contributions to human living it has 
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made is to be a liberally educated 
man. It is to realize, too, to the full- 
est extent the unique worth of that 
culture and its endless capacity to 
enhance the dignity of man, which it 
seems to be our historical destiny to 
uphold and extend: for its possibili- 
ties have never been fully tapped. It 
is to grasp, too, the vision and under- 
standing of what we are contending 
for and for what reasons and for what 
ends. 


I think that no educational system, 
no group of educators is better quali- 
fied by tradition and training to carry 
out this momentous and fateful as- 
signment than our own. I think so, 
because we have never been guilty of 
the unpardonable error which Alfred 
Toynbee has described as half empty- 
ing democracy of its meaning by di- 
vorcing it from its Christian context 
and secularizing it. This being so, 
the need for Catholic education to de- 
fend the full scale of human rights 
and values and to insist upon their 
reciprocal duties, to proclaim under 
God the sacred inviolability and dig- 
nity of the free human person and to 
revivify the religious truths which are 
the lifeblood of Western society is 
greater now perhaps than at any com- 
parable moment in our history. Only 
in the proportion in which this re- 
sponsibility is met, will the walls of 
the city of justice and freedom be 
adequately manned and their bounds 
enlarged to make a fitter dwelling 
place for the children of men. 








What Chalcedon Accomplished 


Monsicnor Ronatp KNox 


Reprinted from THe LisTENER* 


L‘* October 8, exactly 1,500 mainly belonging to Egypt and Pal- 


years ago, an impressive cere- 
mony took place in the church of St. 
Euphemia at Chalcedon, close to Con- 
stantinople. The Roman Empire had, 
at that time, been divided in two, and 
the emperor, who had his capital at 
Constantinople, ruled over most of 
what we now call the Middle East. 
It was more than a century before 
the birth of Mahomet, and nearly the 
whole of the Middle East was Chris- 
tian. It was at the wish of this em- 
peror that all the bishops of the world 
had been summoned to a general 
council, the fourth of the great gen- 
eral councils. In the center of the 
church, probably with their backs to 
the great screen, sat the imperial offi- 
cials, laymen who conducted the busi- 
ness of the assembly, but did not vote. 
Immediately on their left were the 
legates of the Bishop of Rome, who 
was Pope Leo I; then the bishops who 
held the two great sees of Constan- 
tinople and Antioch, and those other 
eastern bishops who supported them. 
On the right sat Dioscorus, the Bishop 
of Alexandria, the leader (as we 
should say) of the opposition, and 
the other bishops who took his part, 


estine. 

The subject of their dispute was the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. That 
Christ was fully God, and at the same 
time fully Man, was the immemorial 
belief of Christendom. Twenty years 
before, at the Council of Ephesus, the 
first half of that doctrine had been 
laid down beyond dispute. Jesus 
Christ, and the Second Person of the 


Blessed Trinity, were one single Per- 


son; it was theologically accurate, for _ 


example, to describe the Blessed Vir- 
gin as “the Mother of God.” On that 
occasion, the most prominent cham- 
pion of the orthodox view had been 
Cyril, the great Bishop of Alexandria. 
He was dead now; and, as often hap- 
pens, his disciples, in their loyalty to 
his memory, went further than he did. 
The pendulum of belief had swung 
too far in the opposite direction; and 
Dioscorus, the new Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, went about accusing his fellow 
Christians of heresy when the lan- 
guage they used was in fact perfectly 
orthodox. 

He would not even allow them to 
talk of Our Lord as having two sepa- 
rate natures, a human nature and a 


* British Broadcasting Corp., 35 Marylebone High St., London, W.1, England, Nov. 29, 1951. 
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divine. They were not two separate 
natures; they had somehow mysteri- 
ously fused into one another. In vain 
did Pope Leo recall the quarrel to its 
original terms, by insisting that both 
sides of the mystery must be recog- 
nized, the one Person, the two Na- 
tures. Dioscorus, who had the ear of 
the muddle-headed eastern emperor, 
had his way everywhere in the East. 
He staged a second council at Ephe- 
sus, in which he secured the depriva- 
tion of all the principal bishops who 
opposed him; there were scenes of 
open violence, and Flavian, the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, died of the 
injuries he received in the council 
itself. Pope Leo described it as “more 
like a thieves’ kitchen than a coun- 
cil,” and by that name, “The Thieves’ 
Kitchen of Ephesus,” it has gone ever 
since. Dioscorus was triumphant; he 
secured the appointment of his own 
secretary to the vacant see of Constan- 
tinople, and held a meeting with ten 
of the bishops who sympathized with 
him, at which he pronounced sentence 
of excommunication against the Pope. 


Wuy THE Councit Was HELD 


Soon afterwards, the muddle- 
headed emperor died, and in three 
years the ascendancy of the Alexan- 
drian Patriarch over his eastern 
brethren had vanished like smoke. 
Everywhere Pope Leo’s formula cir- 
culated and was accepted; the new 
Patriarch of Constantinople welcomed 
it as eagerly as the rest. There was 
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no real reason to hold a council; but 
a council was held because the new 
emperor was anxious to see every- 
thing done with full legal formality. 
There, in the church of St. Euphemia 
at Chalcedon, the deprived bishops 
were vindicated, the intruded bishops 
were deposed; and Dioscorus, who 
three years before had sat on the tri- 
bunal, found himself in the dock. 

What were they doing, these fa- 
thers of Chalcedon? After all, you 
object, it was really a question of 
words. Look up the words “person” 
and “nature” in Murray’s dictionary, 
and you will find that each of them 
has 14 different senses. Can words 
ever fully express our meaning? And, 
above all, can our imperfect analogies 
do justice to the truth about Divine 
things? All that is undeniable; and 
I think that in the debate which led 
up to the Council of Chalcedon there 
was, in some people’s minds, a per- 
fectly honest confusion which was 
really a confusion of languages. I 
thing it is quite arguable that if the 
Roman Empire had never been divi- 
ded into east and west, they would 
have seen the point, and realized, 
without difficulty, what the orthodox 
party meant. 

Was it, then, worth while? What 
need was there for quibbling over 
technicalities, and of defining terms 
which had been left undefined in 
Scripture? The general answer to 
that question is best given, I suppose, 
by saying that theology is an organic 
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whole, and any misrepresentation of 
it disturbs the harmony of the Chris- 
tian message. The whole doctrine of 
redemption was at stake—if Jesus 
Christ was not fully God, the sacrifice 
which he made was imperfect; if he 
was not fully Man, the sacrifice which 
he made was unreal. Make room for 
Nestorius, and you were preparing 
the way for a denial of our Lord’s 
Divinity. Make room for Dioscorus, 
and you were preparing the way for 
the denial of his Humanity. 


SacreD Deposit 


The fathers at Chalcedon were 
(they felt) the trustees of a sacred 
deposit; nearer in time than ourselves 
to the Gospel story by a millenium 
and a half, they could not leave their 
protest against false doctrine unre- 
corded. But in this case there is a 
further point to be considered: it was 
not the orthodox, it was the men 
whom the church branded as heretics 
that were intolerant, that were the 
aggressors. It was not Leo, but Dio- 
scorus, that went heresy-hunting. 
Heresy, nine times out of ten, is an 
exaggerated orthodoxy that will not 
live at peace with its neighbors. It 
was the Alexandrians who had picked 
the quarrel; the terms of debate were 
of their own choosing; and in the 
last resort, if they fell away from 
church unity, it was because they re- 
fused the Church’s formula of peace. 


And what a formula it was! Among 
all the writings of the Fathers. I douht 
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if you will find another so concise, 
so lucid and so cogent as the “Tome” 
of St. Leo on the Incarnation. Indeed, 
I think it would be hard to name any 
document of comparable length in all 
literature which so completely ex- 
hausts its subject. Two Popes are 
called “the Great,” Leo and Gregory; 
both were great writers. But whereas 
St. Gregory’s Latin makes you feel 
that you are at the birth of the Middle 
Ages, the Latin of St. Leo, only a 
hundred years earlier, is the last ex- 
pression of the classics. Every sen- 
tence is perfectly marshalled, every 
word tells. At the Council of Ephesus, 
20 years earlier, it was to Celestine 
and Cyril, to Rome and to Alexan- 
dria, that the Fathers expressed their 
indebtedness. At Chalcedon, one 
name towered above the rest: “Peter,” 
they cried, “has spoken through Leo.” 


And this is, in some ways, the most 
extraordinary thing about the Council 
of Chalcedon—the moment at which 
it happened. The Western Empire was 
in active decay; a whole generation 
before, the Roman troops had been 
withdrawn from Britain; Africa was 
almost completely overrun by the 
Vandals; only a precarious alliance 
with the Goths kept the Roman world 
in being. Attila had been defeated at 
Chalons, but he was already medita- 
ting fresh conquests; only a sort of 
iron curtain divided France and Italy 
from the menace of the Huns. More 
than 500, perhaps more than 600, 


bishops were present at Chalcedon; 
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no council had ever been so fully at- 
tended; but how was the West repre- 
sented? By two refugee bishops from 
Africa, and by the papal legates. Even 
these, when they spoke, had some- 
times to be translated by an interpre- 
@# ter; so far had East and West drawn 
apart. Yet it was the West that ended 
the hesitations of the East. 

When I say that, I do not mean 
that the Council of Chalcedon put an 
end to all differences. Unfortunately, 
councils seldom do. The award was 
never really accepted in Egypt, where 
the Byzantine rule was unpopular, 
and an ecclesiastical settlement spon- 
sored by the emperor was all the less 
impressive for that. The result was 
that the Christian culture of Egypt, 
whose monuments are still being un- 
earthed, flowed thenceforward in a 
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separate channel; even today, the 
great majority of the Coptic Chris- 
tians are Monophysites, “One-Nature 
men” out of communion alike with 
the East and with the West, and living 
chiefly on memories of their history. 
Nothing dies harder than a theologi- 
cal difference. 

Did the council reach the right the- 
ological conclusions? For us, who 
are committed to an integral, organic 
view of church history, there can be 
no doubt that it did. Were its decrees 
carried out as equitably, as consider- 
ately as they might have been? Of 
that we cannot feel so certain. All we 
know is that at Chalcedon a wrong 
was righted, and a mystery of the 
faith showed up clearer, where the 
brushwood of controversy had been 
cut away. 


} The Centrality of Christ 


To be sure Marxism does not deny absolutely that Christianity is a great and 
beautiful thing, that it brought a veritable revelation into the world. But Marxism 
says that what Christianity accomplished in the past is over and done with; now it 
is in a state of crisis and a new humanity is beginning. We are beyond Christianity 
on a road to a religion of the new times. The Christian of today answers this with 
a profession of faith: one does not surpass Jesus Christ, for in Him the end of 
things is reached. He alone is the last, the eternal youth of the world. He is 
always the new beyond Whom there is absolutely nothing, in Whom the end of 
all things is attained. With Him the essential event of humanity has occurred; 
consequently we should not expect from progress, whatever it may be, anything 
which has the importance we possess in Jesus Christ. We have infinitely more in 
Him than any technique or any revolution can bring.—Jean Danielou, S.J., in the 
Review oF Pouitics, October, 1951. 











Moral Training in the Schools 


Statement adopted by the Board of Regents of the State of New York, 
November 30, 1951. 


| mame in and dependence upon Almighty God was the very corner- 
stone upon which our Founding Fathers builded. 


Our State Constitution opens with these solemn words: “We, the 4 


People of the State of New York, grateful to Almighty God for our Free- 
dom, in order to secure its blessings, do establish this Constitution.” 

We are convinced that this fundamental belief and dependence of the 
American—always a religious—people is the best security against the 
dangers of these difficult days. In our opinion, the securing of the peace 
and safety of our country and our State against such dangers points to 
the essentiality of teaching our children, as set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence, that Almighty God is their Creator, and that by Him they 
have been endowed with their inalienable rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


We believe that at the commencement of each school day the act of 


allegiance to the Flag might well be joined with this act of reverence to 

God: “Almighty God, we acknowledge our dependence upon Thee, and we 

beg Thy blessings upon us, our parents, our teachers and our Country.” 
We believe that the school day thus started might well include specific 


_’ programs stressing the moral and spiritual heritage which is America’s, 


the trust which our pioneering ancestors placed in Almighty God, their 


gratitude to Him from Whom they freely and frequently acknowledged . 


came their blessings and their freedom and their abiding belief in the free 
way of life and in the universal brotherhood of man based upon their 
acknowledgment of the fatherhood of their Creator, Almighty God, Whom 
they loved and reverenced in diverse ways. 

We believe that thus constantly confronted with the basic truth of 
their existence and inspired by the example of their ancestors, our children 
will find all their studies brought into focus and accord, respect for law- 
ful authority and obedience to law will be the natural concomitant of 
their growth, and each of them will be properly prepared to follow the 
faith of his or her father, as he or she receives the same at mother’s knee, 
by father’s side, and as such faith is expounded and strengthened for them 
by his or her religious leaders. 
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We believe that thus the school will fulfill its high function of supple- 
menting the training of the home, ever intensifying in the child that love 
for God, for parents and for home which is the mark of true character 
training and the sure guarantee of a country’s welfare. 

We believe that such is the best way of insuring that this Government 
and our way of life shall not perish from the earth. 

We believe that this Statement will be subscribed to by all men and 
women of good will, and we call upon all of them to aid in giving life to 
our program. 


Suffering With Christ 


The great tragedy is the failure to see that one’s pain is intended to be 
part of Christ’s Passion, to be borne with whatever degree of heroism the 
circumstances require. When we suffer with fortitude, He joins our small 
crosses with His great Cross, our small sacrifices with His great Sacrifice, 
our small acts of atonement with His great act of Redemption. And He 
uses all in working out His divine and beneficent plan for the salvation of 
the world. If we understand what a tremendous privilege is involved for 
us in all this, and act on it, we understand one of the central truths of the 
Christian scheme, and we make ourselves one with the heroic Christ for time 
and eternity——Bertrand Weaver, C.P. in the Sicn, November, 1951. 


*% 


Our Neighbors’ Keepers 


Hunger is the most important iact in the world today. The real challenge of 
the twentieth century is the race between man and starvation. Today the great 
majority of the people of Asia live in rural and urban slums under economic 
restrictions and social customs and superstitions of the past. We in the United 
States must with other free countries cooperatively attack the conditions which 
cause these people to be poorly clothed and hungry and to live in hovels. Within 
these dirty domiciles men are generating internal volcanic pressures. These will 
erupt in this decade—as, indeed, they have already started to do—unless the 
“lending of a hand” takes the place of a mere “handshake.” What Asia wants 
the United States to be is a good neighbor, not a patronizing philanthropist— 
Raymond W. Miller in the Harvarp Business Review, July, 1951. 








Why Unions Are Red-Controlled 


Rev. JoseEpH F. DONNELLY 


Reprinted from Soctat Action BuLLeTIN* 


ee September when the workers at the giant General Electric plant in 
Schenectady voted by a majority even bigger than last year’s (11,542 
to 4,851) to keep their completely Communist-controlled United Electrical 
Workers Union and slapped down the challenge of the CIO’s International 
Union of Electrical Workers, many editorial eyebrows were raised in the 
Catholic press. Rightly concerned, the editors asked why. These GE 
workers certainly are not Communists. Don’t they know what they are 
doing? And why do Communist unions in America still control almost a 
half-million workers, good American workers, a very small handful of 
whom are Communists? Editorially America asked: Why in these secret 
elections conducted by the National Labor Relations Board do workers 
continue to choose Communist-led unions, and concluded: “That is what 
we simply cannot understand.” 


In Connecticut we should not be unconcerned about the problem. Al- 


though it has been some years since Connecticut was a stronghold of Com- 
munist labor organizations, we still have the ClO-expelled Communist 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and the United Electrical Workers con- 
trolling unions with almost 10,000 members in Ansonia, Torrington, 
'* Bridgeport, Stamford and other cities. These 10,000 are not Communists. 
Many of them, the very large majority of them, are our parishioners. Yet 
they seem intent on continuing, by their loyalty to these Communist-led 
unions, to preserve the pocket of power which the Communist party still 
holds in the American labor movement. Why? 

The answer is not simple and it is too complicated to discuss adequately 
in the space available here. It involves such factors as propagandists and 
strategists, the willingness of the Communists to use the worst methods of 
dirty fighting and calumny, the over-use of the crimson tag as a stupid 
employer tactic through the years, the ability of the Communist unions, 
by and large, to compile a good record of delivery on wages and working 
conditions. But in addition, there are two or three even more important 
reasons why the Communist unions still hold a half-million workers, and 
it may be useful to take a closer look at them. 


* Highland Hgts., Box 1224, New Haven 5, Conn., November 15, 1951. 
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Number one is leadership. To liberate a Communist-controlled local 
union, either the officers of the local must be won away from their party 
loyalty, or new and at least equally able leadership must lead the fight. 
We have seen many memberships go from left to right, but we have never 
seen the Commies lose out where they had good leadership and the oppo- 
sition did not have leadership at least as good. 

Generally the bigger issues in the struggle sound hollow to the mem- 
bership. The ordinary union member knows his union in terms of its local 
officers, the stewards, the executive committee, the grievance committee. 
Tell him his union is red-controlled—but he knows these fellows, he trusts 
them. They are ordinary guys with families, and in the past they delivered. 
He doesn’t know Murray, or Carey, or Reuther. He doesn’t appreciate the 
larger issues involved. He knows his leaders, and on the average he is not 
going to change unless a leadership which he knows and trusts sells itself 
and its case on bread-and-butter problems as well as on Americanism. 


MANAGEMENT AND COMMUNIST LABOR LEADERS 


A second very important reason is that it often pays management to 
keep the Commies in power. Let us say at the outset that this is not 
typical of managements. Many employers have taken positive steps to 
support anti-Communists in the struggle. But some still profitably coddle 
the Communists. 

This is an item on which we could call names and use strong language— 
on the basis of personal experience. During the years when a great num- 
ber of Connecticut CIO unions were being liberated from the Communists, 
we knew management people who were much put out at this disturbance of 
jtheir cozy relationships with their Communist-led unions. 

Last week’s settlement at American Brass is somewhat to the point in 
this connection. The Company settled with the largest Communist-con- 
trolled local unions in Connecticut—Torrington and Ansonia—to the em- 
barrassment of the anti-Communist locals of American Brass. But it 
could have settled for a couple of cents more with the anti-Communist 
locals and very much embarrassed the Communist locals. Such a policy 
might even have dislodged them. But the Company saved some money, 
and the Communist Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union has control 
for at least a couple of years more. 

And take General Electric. Between 1947-49 many companies legally 
refused to bargain with the United Electrical Workers because the officers 
had not signed non-Communist affidavits, and the unions in many plants 
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lost out to anti-Communist unions. But not General Electric. A few weeks 
ago Counterattack said this: 
Lemuel R. Boulware, V.P. in charge of employee relations for GE, has said 


that the firm could smash UE, but that it paid to deal with it. He also said that 
he considered Communist unions no worse than others. .. . 


The third reason is not difficult to understand. Many workers know 
their Communist-controlled union not as part of the Communist system 


but as the union which took an interest in them and their job when no@# 


one else cared. This union, their union, got them better conditions of 
work and wages, made their jobs secure, barred discrimination for race 
and color—at a time when the fight for all of these things in American 
industry was bitter and often bloody. They know little of the ideologies 
involved. They know nothing of the papal encyclicals. They know only 
the union which fought their battle and the officers who led the way. 


Why Communist Unions? 
Epwarp MARCINIAK 


Reprinted from Worx* 


He” do you explain the fact that close to 500,000 workers—practically 
none of them Communists—belong to unions that are under left- 
wing control? 

What is the reason that so many workers have picked the Communist- 
led unions in some important National Labor Relations Board elections , 
recently? 

These questions are bothering many people, inside and outside the 
labor movement. They can’t understand why the Commies hold on to 
their pockets of power in the labor movement—especially when everybody 
seems to be anti-Communist. 

It’s not easy but we’re going to make a stab at explaining. 

1. The backbone of Commie strength lies in the fact that workers 
know their union leaders, their stewards, their bargaining committee and 
their grievance man. These officials don’t wear Stalin mustaches or Mos- 
cow beards. By and large they are zealous, hardworking guys with families 
just like the other men. When workers are told that their union is Red- 


*21 West Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill., October, 1951. 
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controlled, the workers don’t see red but only the leaders they know and 
trust: the steward, the vice-president, or someone else. 

2. The left-wing unions do deliver the goods. The workers know this, 
because they see the figures on their pay-checks. They know that this 
union means more money—even if it is Communist-dominated. A new 
union would mean taking a risk. I’m not saying that the Communist unions 
}do better than the non-Communist ones. All I’m saying is that they do 
well enough to satisfy the workers. 

3. Usually, the left-wing union member isn’t interested in labels. If 
his union produces results, it’s all right with him. The fact that it carries 
ared label doesn’t mean too much. After all, his left-wing union has been 
around for some time, and it hasn’t done him any harm. In fact, it’s 
helped him. 

4. Workingmen are suspicious of anyone who tries to pin the crimson 
tag on their union. Employers used to call union leaders Communist 
agitators. Even today some newspaper editors and columnists paint all 
unions red. 

Now when an anti-Communist comes along and says something true, 
workers hesitate to believe it. They’ve been fooled before. There have 
been so many false cries of “Wolf” before, that nobody pays any attention 
to a real red alarm. 

5. Communist unions try to look “militant.” They pose as the only 
defenders of Negroes and Mexicans. To demonstrate that they are on the 
side of the workers, working night and day in their behalf, they continually 
uncover new issues. Always fighting the class war, the Communists keep 
searching (and often they don’t have to look very hard) for new injustices 
against employes. 

6. As top-notch propagandists and strategists, the Communists under- 
stand the facts recited above and twist them to their advantage. Non- 
Communist leaders are charged with fronting for the bosses, giving aid to 
Senator McCarthy, supporting wishy-washy unionism, accepting low wages 
and creating trouble from the “outside.” Right-wingers, they point out, 
are not active in the leadership of the union. (But they don’t point out 
that the right-wingers who have tried to be active were shut out.) After 
a while, the rank and file is convinced. 

7. When non-Communist and Communist-led unions have clashed, 
there’s frequently been a lot of dirty fighting. Guys have been slugged. 
Both sides have tried to bribe the other with money, power and even 
women. Character assassination is the rule, not the exception. (In the 
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face of poisonous personal attacks, many non-Communists don’t want to 
involve themselves in an open fight against Communists. ) 

Many a right-wing union has stooped to the same tactics. In fighting 
fire with fire it has burned its reputation to ashes. Suppose you attended 
a meeting and heard a man say: “I was approached yesterday by the 
organizer of the non-Communist union and offered a full-time job with it 
if I'd switch sides. I’d never sell out the working people.” After a few 
cases like this, some true and some manufactured, the rank and file shies 
away from a non-Communist outfit. 

8. It’s becoming harder and harder to prove charges of Communism 
against a local union. Communist strategy now is to go underground 
with obvious Communist policy. Now that so many unions have given 
Communists the boot, they are more and more concentrated in the remain- 
ing Red-led unions. With their backs to the wall they’re fighting hard, 
and there’s no referee to call the fouls. 


Journalism and the Liberal Arts 


The College of Arts and Sciences declares that its function is to introduce the 
student to “the spirit and content of liberal learning. Its disciplines are designed 
to develop the student’s mental powers and to give him his bearings in the uni- 
verse of nature and man. The agencies of the education which it offers include 
both actual experience of the methods of investigation employed in the severad] 
branches of learning, and acquaintance with the bodies of knowledge ascertained 
by those methods.” Within this framework of liberal learning, the function of the 
professional journalism program is to teach our students to apply the subject 
matter of arts and sciences to the news of the day, thus giving the reading public 
the benefit of the perspective the journalist has gained through his college training. 

That is the primary purpose of this school of journalism, and of most schools 
of journalism. This is the job the newspaper cannot do—it will train a new re 
porter in techniques better and faster and far more thoroughly, but it has neither 
the know-how nor the time for this professional indoctrination. Conversely, the 
proper function of the liberal arts division is to provide the broad education which 
is the indispensable background of superior newspapermen—but the aim of the 
professional journalism program is to enrich this background and effectuate it— 
William F. Swindler in Nieman Reports, January, 1952. 
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Blanshard and the Liberals 


Francis E. McMAHON 


Reprinted from Corpus Curist1 CHRONICLE* 


I HAVE a quarrel to pick with some liberals. It concerns their apparent 

welcome of Paul Blanshard’s diatribes against the Catholic Church. 
Evidently his attacks are causing some hitherto sane people to lose their 
balance. 

Recently a Chicago paper carried a letter of mine. I flayed conserva- 
tives for their friendliness towards Franco and liberals for affection for 
Tito. Even if circumstances dictated aiding these tyrants, we should not— 
I said—take them to our bosoms. “A genuine believer in democracy is 
against tyranny everywhere.” 

The reaction to my letter from one quarter was swift. A “liberal- 
minded” writer, in a personal note to me, applauded my criticism of the 
blindness of our liberals and conservatives who pick and choose their 
tyrannies. She added, however: “Are you quite sure that you are free 
from this blindness yourself.” She continued: 

It seems to me that Paul Blanshard in his recent book, Communism, Democ- 
racy, and Catholic Power, has made a very good case for equating the tyranny 
of the Vatican with that of the Kremlin. How can an intellectual Catholic like 
you rationalize the totalitarian control of the Roman Catholic Church over its 
members’ minds, particularly through its clericalism? 

I answered the lady in terms which she found distressing. “Paul 
Blanshard,” I said in part, “is as trustworthy a guide ior understanding 
the Catholic Church as would be a work of Gerald K. Smith for under- 
standing the Jews.” Being a vigorous opponent of anti-semitism, she found 
the analogy shocking. I meant to shock. Some liberals need to be shocked 
out of their illiberalism in this issue of the Church. 

I have read Blanshard’s works. I regard them as venomous produc- 
tions, in which truth and fairness are sacrificed to passion and prejudice. 
Their apparently scholarly character will deceive only the uninformed. 
Blanshard’s half truths clamor for completion. His omissions shout for 
recognition. His confusions call for clarification and distinction. His com- 
ments have every merit but fairness. He does not scruple to engage in 
outright slander. 


* 535 W. 12lst St., New York, N. Y., October, 1951. 
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All these defects have already been exposed by the critics of Blanshard. 
Father George Dunne, S.J. and others have devoted a good deal of time 
and effort to demonstrate his bias. The pity of it is that most liberals have 
not only failed to read these answers to Blanshard. They seem to be un- 
aware that such answers exist. Many of them are quite content to accept 
without question the grotesque effigy of the Church fashioned by the 
author. ¢ 


CERTAIN PROBLEMS 


This ready acceptance of Blanshardism suggests certain problems. Why 
will many liberals turn to Blanshard for information concerning the 
Church and its role in modern society, while completely ignoring the many 
really serious studies of this problem? There is a vast body of literature, 
for example, on Christian Democracy, produced by such scholars as Sturzo, 
Maritain, Rommen, Simon, Murray and others. These men have wrestled 
with the basic problems revolving around religion and the modern world. 
Why have their writings been brushed aside by liberals in favor of bigoted 
and superficial productions, such as Blanshard’s works? 

I think part of the answer can be found here: many non-Catholic — 
liberals welcome Blanshard because his effigy of the Church “fits in” with 
their own preconceptions. He is a secularist appealing to the secular 
minded. He criticizes the Church from a view-point which is immediately 

'’ grasped by the bulk of his readers, because they share his assumptions 
about “authoritarianism,” “organized religion,” “supernatural order,” 
“democracy” and a host of other concepts. The community of thought and 
feeling between author and reader is intimate. 

From the standpoint of secularism the Church, of course, must be con- 
demned. There is and can be no place in the secularistic universe for a 
religious institution which dares to render authoritative judgments upon 
any phase of temporal affairs. This is the heart of Blanshard’s condemna- 
tion of the Church. Religion, in his view, must be subordinated to poli- 
tics, not politics to religion. Hence, in the measure that the viewpoint of 
any religious body conflicts with the dominant sentiment of the body 
politic, it must be attacked. This is political atheism. It is the only posi- 
tion, however, consistent with the assumptions of Blanshardism. 

Blanshardism centers its attack upon the Catholic Church today. But 
its principles, logically carried out, demand assault upon any form of 

religious faith that is authentically religious, that is, which adheres to a 

supra-temporal object which is at once the goal and norm of human exist- 
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ence. It is surprising that Protestant liberals who have welcomed Blan- 
shard do not see this. 

But we must not sin against objectivity as Blanshard has. The vogue 
of Blanshardism must be attributed in part to the mistakes of Catholics. 
For if it be true—as I believe it is—that the answer to Blanshardism is 
to be found in the unequivocal support of Christian Democratic ideals, then 
Catholics—including American Catholics—have often failed miserably in 
rendering that support. They have given all too frequently, by their actions 
and attitudes, occasion for the charge that the Church is an anachronistic 
tyranny weighing upon democratic society. 


CaTHOLIcs AND Civit RIGHTS 


Are American Catholics known generally for their defense of civil rights, 
for opposition to tyranny of the Right as well as the Left, for defense of 
the Negro in his struggle for human dignity, or for militant espousal of 
progressive social and economic proposals? Let us assume that the average 
non-Catholic had grown accustomed over the years to seeing representa- 
tive Catholics in the vanguard of progressive causes. Let us assume that 
he had become habituated to expect our higher institutions of learning to 
speak out promptly and emphatically when the cause of freedom is en- 
dangered’ anywhere. Or that the American Catholic press enjoyed the 
reputation for championing the rights of men, not only in Hungary and 
Jugoslavia, but also in Spain and Argentina. With such a spirit prevail- 
ing, it would have been impossible for a Blanshard to have succeeded in 
foisting his views upon so many. 

The Catholic world is exceedingly complex. Throughout it run many 
diverse and conflicting currents of political, economic and social character. 
One of the distortions of Blanshard is to seize upon the most reactionary 
of these currents and parade them as the Church itself. Senator McCarthy, 
Franco and the Brooklyn Tablet are adduced as witnesses, and what few 
“liberal” Catholics are quoted are dismissed as unrepresentative. There 
is a corresponding selection of papal and other ecclesiastical documents, 
with absolute disregard of other official pronouncements, for the sake of 
proving his thesis. 

But the point here is that the effect of Blanshard’s diatribes would 
have been nullified to a great extent if more American Catholics had pre- 
sented a different face to their fellow-countrymen. Why reaction, instead 
of progressivism, has been the dominant note of so many of them is a 
question we cannot go into here, save to say that it is not the consequence 
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of Catholic teaching. On the contrary, it is the conviction of the exponents 
of Christian Democracy in every part of the world that Catholic teaching, 
correctly and fully grasped, charts the way to a world order wherein all 
men can enjoy the blessings of freedom. 


Christian Democracy enjoys more prestige and influence in the Catho- 
lic world today than ever before. A lot of ground has been covered since ] 
the days of Ozanam and Lacordaire. This historical movement has achieved , 
signal triumphs in many countries of Europe, and at the present time is ¥ c 
burgeoning in Spain (in the underground), in Argentina (also in the | ai 
underground), as well as in other parts of the world. And this is the irony | a 
that may have tragic connotations: At the very moment Christian Democ- | s 
racy offers great hopes of success in the Catholic world, you will find | I 
liberals avidly cleaving to the fantastic caricature of the Church fashioned | ! 
by Blanshard. d 

Liberals ought to throw their copies of Blanshard’s works into the | ° 
ash-can. That is the proper receptacle for them. But before American | ° 
Catholics charge these liberals with ignoring the contributions of Christian d 
Democracy to world culture, they should first make sure that they them- | ! 
selves have become perfectly familiarized with them. : 


In the meantime, to my liberal friends: no more letters or phone calls 
on the Blanshard matter, please. 


Hollywood Values ' 


The so-called Hollywood dream world is no myth. It is a state which 
has been deliberately fostered over the years by those who make movies, 
publish books and magazines, produce radio shows and sell the “glamour” 
items like perfume and nylons and expensive permanents. 

If Americans have unhealthy delusions about life and marriage and 
responsibility, there is no doubt that Hollywood shares the blame. False 
values, false faces and a never-never land focus on life have been ladled 
out by the studios in large doses. Most of us don’t fall for it. But a suff- 
cient number do. They lack the moral background and the reasoning power 
to see through the shimmering front of Hollywood. | 


They are the ones who crack up when real life takes over from reel life. 
Hollywood should keep them in mind!—The Marianist, December, 1951. 
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Young Heroes of China 
Louis J. Down, S.J. 
Reprinted from Jesuit Missions* 


AM grateful to Communism. As a 

China missionary, recently es- 
corted from Nanking to the border 
at the end of a tommygun, I must 
admit that Communism has given me 
some of the finest hours of my life. 
It has brought me within inches of 
those chilling ultimates—torture and 
death. The proximity of either has a 
way of deepening your prayer, a way 
of casting a hard light into the still 
dark corners of your soul. I am grate- 
ful for that. 

But I am especially grateful to 
Communism for a preview of its ulti- 
mate futility. At a time when the free 
world plays with half measures, when 
generals pin their hopes on larger 
guns and louder explosions, and dip- 
lomacy stumbles blindfolded, I saw 
the war waged on a level the West 


.has consistently ignored. And I saw 


Communism defeated decisively. In 
Nanking I saw that monstrous appa- 
ratus grind to a halt before the un- 
flinching faith of thirty Chinese boys 
who had a profound vision of good 
and an uncompromising aversion for 
the evil that is Communism. 

The story and the lives of most of 
them began in Yangchow, an ancient 
town directly north of Nanking on 


the banks of the Grand Canal. Dur- 
ing the uneasy peace that followed 
the Japanese surrender I taught at 
Chen Tan, our Yangchow middle 
school. There I met them first. As 
young pagans they were merged with 
the lot, neither better nor worse, 
equally as limited and as indelibly 
marked by their surroundings. 

My part was played in the cate- 
chism class, an unscheduled course 
that left most of them unimpressed. 
This was not surprising. Their world 
was a circumscribed affair, bound by 
a bean-curd shop or a small square 
of the good earth, and ending in the 
dull finality of death. But the breath- 
taking vision and promise of the Gos- 
pels reached deeply into a few, and 
the life of the spirit began for them. 
They were young, seventh and eighth 
graders by American standards, not 
yet hardened in the earthy ways of 
those about them. As the months 
went by, one after another expressed 
his desire to become a Christian. 
With some it was oriental courtesy; 
with the rest it was conviction. This 
latter group was to become the nu- 
cleus of that band of small stalwarts 
who would meet Communism head 
on. 


* 962 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., November, 1951. 
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A Sodality was formed, and be- 
sides a daily instruction they were 
taught to pray. For the usual reasons, 
and some not explained—Mary would 
know—the rosary became their fa- 
vorite devotion. It was a common 
sight during recreation to see these 
young pagans prayerfully pacing the 
schoolyard, beads in hand, commun- 
ing with Our Lady. The day would 
come when those beads would be 
clutched in trembling, sweaty little 
hands, a steely circlet of strength, as 
they sat surrounded and alone in a 
mob of 500 raging students. 


“TIBERATED” 


And then the long awaited came to 
pass. Yangchow was “liberated” in 
January, 1949. They came in quietly 
—grim, disciplined troops who moved 
with an efficiency never before seen 
-in China. They went about their tasks 
with friendly smiles and modest com- 
petence. 

But the tranquil honeymoon was 
soon to end. Once fairly entrenched 
and in position the Reds began to 
move. As a Catholic priest and an 
American, I was not forgotten. The 
school was taken in March, and the 
students immediately subjected to a 
clever propaganda pattern. The in- 
congruity of a despised “American 
imperialist” on the teaching staff was 
pointed out. Pressure was applied, 
and a petition was soon circulating 
demanding my resignation. When the 
signatures were counted, the whole 
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student-body was represented—ex- 
cept my small group. They were 
guilty of the unthinkable. They had 
refused to sign. 

To say their refusal was a small 
boy’s gesture of loyalty to a friend is 
not to go deep enough. It was, sur- 
prisingly, more than that. In some 
dim way, call it grace, they knew that 
any concession to Red demands 
meant a fatal loss of integrity. Others 
around them had bowed to the new 
Mecca in Moscow, and they saw them 
possessed body and soul. With cour- 
age and insight beyond their years 
they chose the Master they would 
serve. Weeks of smiling overtures, 
veiled threats, the pleadings of par- 
ents, the bitter censures of fellow stu- 
dents, failed to move them. 

The school term ended before more 
serious pressure could be applied. 
During the summer, the Communists 
were too occupied with major control 
problems to continue their efforts to 
break a band of obstinate boys. Then 
in August I made a decision, danger- 
ous for all of us, but one that proved 
successful. With frightened parental 
consent and agreement among the 
boys, fifteen in number, they were 
quietly moved to Nanking. 

As soon as possible, I began what 
was later termed “counter-revolution- 
ary activities.” In other words, we 
got down again to the vital business 
of prayer, instruction and a study of 
the menace that threatened more than 
their lives. By careful selection, the 
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Sodality grew to an earnest thirty, 
the majority of them young pagans 
under instruction. 

And then it came. In December, 
1950, the busy commissars finally got 
around to Hung Kuang. The school 
was a propaganda prize. It was 
Catholic—an abomination in the 
“People’s” heartland—and it was run 
by Americans whose compatriots were 
aggressively pushing back Red Chi- 
na’s best in Korea. With a firm grip 
on the city, the Reds were riding high 
and expected no trouble from us. 
They launched their campaign with 
the now familiar drive for signatures. 
Our students were urged to sign in 
order to rid the school of the six 
Jesuits now in possession. The drive 
lasted a week. There were thirty non- 
signers. 


Party INDOCTRINATION 


What happened to us after that, 
happened to no other school in Nan- 
king. Not even the Communist schools 

,in the city received such a merciless 
pounding. Ordinary classes were sus- 
pended. The students were subjected 
to an intensive course of party indoc- 
trination, such as is reserved only for 
Red Staff Training Institutions. Marx- 
ism, with its twisted facts and fan- 
tasies, became the daily and nightly 
diet. There were special classes, dis- 
cussion groups, supervised reading, 
endless rallies, war games. Through 
all this, as expected, the Sodalists 
were given special attention. 
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When the Communists eased back 
to gauge the results of their drive, 
they found the boys in even stronger 
opposition. The incessant pressure 
had forced them into new and far 
more luminous depths of prayer. The 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer had 
become the real concern of their lives: 
God’s glory, Kingdom, and His holy 
Will. And the rosary? In open con- 
tempt of hostile eyes that watched 
their every move, they strolled about 
our courtyard with beloved beads in 
hand. This was reported at a Retalia- 
tion Meeting. “Every noon, in the 
garden of the Jesuit residence, the 
boys of the so-called Sodality of Our 
Lady are seen with their hands 
bound in chains. There is an Ameri- 
can imperialist driving them from be- 
hind. They are slaves, and we ask 
the government to take the necessary 
means to free them.” The group was 
amused with the wording of the 
charge. “We are Her slaves,” they 
told me, “and we have no desire to be 
freed from our chains—our rosaries.” 

The commissars were perplexed, 
but more determined than ever. 
Direct attack had failed; it was time 
for the subtle move. 

A grand religious rally was quickly 
organized in support of the Church 
Independence movement, and other 
schools were ordered to participate. 
The Sodalists were to be forced by 
pressure of numbers to take sides— 
for the American imperialists, or for 
the Independent Catholic Church, for 
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China and her people. High ranking 
Reds were to preside and the press 
was invited. Evidently, this was it. 
And every Sodalist knew it. 


BETRAYAL 


Since none of us dreamed of how 
we would be hit, there could be no 
special preparation for the way the 
blow struck. Past masters of surprise 
and shock, the Communists had made 
a conquest, calculated to sweep the 
Sodalists off their feet. The principal 
of the school, a loyal Catholic greatly 
admired and trusted by the boys, had 
sold out completely. The opening of 
the rally found him standing, first to 
speak, playing out the Judas-role. The 
boys were stunned as he began: 

Now at last I know the truth about 

these American priests. They have 
treacherously deceived the Catholics of 
China and are betraying our beloved 
‘country into the hands of the Wall 
Street war-mongers. Today I wish es- 
pecially to warn the Sodalists of Our 
Lady. They have been duped. I ask 
them to open their eyes before it is too 
late. I do not wish them to deny their 
faith. Expelling the Fathers is purely 
a political issue. I am a loyal Catholic, 
as all know. But I am also a loyal 
citizen of China, and will not see her 
fall into American hands. I ask the 
Sodalists to show their love for their 
country and to ascend this platform and 
accuse these so-called priests. 

That, delivered in a wavering voice, 
was the speech of the unhappy apos- 
tate. He stood expectantly, listening 
to the thunderous applause and the 
mounting cries of “Ascend, ascend!” 
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Hunched in their seats, the shocked 
and frightened boys clasped their 
beads and prayed, “Sweet Mother of 
God, pray for us sinners, Now. . .” 
The moments went by, each a fearful 
age of time. The hall shook with the 
stamping and shouting of impas- 
sioned students. But no one arose. 
Though the focus of terrible atten- 
tion, the little ones held grimly to 
their seats and prayed their broken 
prayers. We were not accused that 
day. It was a victory that Mary alone 
could claim. 

Since moral pressure had failed, 
the Reds were bound to play the ty- 
rant’s last card—force. Knowing 
that, I moved to trump their ace. As 


once before, I contrived to have most. 


of the group fade from sight before 
the secret police swooped in. Twelve, 
who had long expressed a desire for 
the priesthood, made their way to 
seminaries in different localities. 
Others simply vanished through clos- 
ing cracks in the bamboo curtain. 
Two were caught and held, the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Sodality. 
Their one hope had been to serve 
God as priests. 

We were hidden away in the infir- 
mary. For the few who remained it 
was the last meeting, the most memo- 
rable of all. We said the rosary to- 
gether, the Sorrowful Mysteries this 
time, as tears flowed unchecked. 
When the last bead had slipped 
through trembling fingers, the presi- 
dent arose and spoke: 
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Two of us will be jailed tomorrow. 
We have no intention of accusing the 
Fathers. We hope, through the inter- 
cession of Our Lady, to be loyal to our 
consciences and our Church, come what 
may. We have lived the Joyful Mys- 
teries together in Mary’s Sodality. Now 
we are about to begin our own sorrow- 

ones. For Christ, our Master, it was 


Se. 
rm 7 agony of the Cross, and for Mary 


the long agony of watching His. Their 
way shall be our way to the Glorious 
Mysteries our hearts so long to enjoy. 
Pray for us. 


As was the custom, he appointed 
the apostolic works for the coming 
week. With a smile he commissioned 
himself and the secretary “to visit 
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the prison.” Was this a boy speaking, 
this youngster with the quiet smile 
and clear, determined eyes? The 
Reds would never shatter that sort 
of steel. 

Not long after we were ordered 
out of China. In two short days I 
had left behind me thirteen years of 
happy work, my heart and _ thirty 
boys. How many of them are now in 
prison or dead, I do not know. But 
this I do know. The Reds may have 
taken their lives—but they have not 
taken their souls. Thirty chose Christ 
—He will not let them go. 





Time for Action 


It adds up to this, preaching the encyclicals is good but it is not enough. 
Definitely not enough. We must come down from the pulpit-candlestick and try 
to put the encyclicals into practice. This means we must know the world as well 
as the Word. Sponsoring a specific program has its danger: it may fail and no 
Jone wants to be identified with failure. But there is no ultimate failure. Even 
the mistakes of today teach us tomorrow’s wisdom, particularly in the economy 


of God. 


This is all the more reason why lay action in this field is most desirable. The 
layman is freer to act on his own intiative; he is not carrying the reputation of 
an institution between his shoulders. The laity must be encouraged and, what is 
more to the point, educated to implement the encyclicals by direct action. All 
the Communion breakfast oratory in the world wouldn’t light a fire under a pot 
of soup. But an hour of helpful action, giving accurate knowledge to our stu- 
dents in schools about the world we live in, linking up our moribund parish so- 
cieties with a program of social action, above all teaching people to think on their 
feet and encouraging them to act in their thinking—these are the ways of true 
Christian democracy. But these ways can be produced only by sacerdotal humility 
and lay enlightenment.—Don Capellano in The Lasor LeEapeR, Dec. 30, 1951. 
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What's in a Catholic 
Paper? 


a Catholic newspaper is one of 
hundreds of competitors for Cath- 
olics’ free time. There also are the 
radio, television and movies; sports, 
club meetings, hobbies and _ social 
events of various kinds. In reading 
matter alone, there are the secular 
newspapers, magazines and books. 

The Catholic press cannot begin to 
compete with the radio or the cinema 
in entertainment content. In fact, it 
does not attempt to, since the Catho- 
lic press is not designed for the pur- 
pose of entertaining. It cannot com- 
pete with the daily newspapers on 
spot news stories, or sensational news 
'’ “breaks.” It cannot compete with the 
magazine cover for attractive display, 
arresting people’s attention. 

The daily newspaper editors at- 
tempt to present interesting and im- 
portant local, national and interna- 
tional news which will help to keep 
their readers informed. If subscrib- 
ers fail to read news important to 
them as citizens and members of so- 
ciety, their interest in the world about 
them and in issues that should be of 
vital importance to them is probably 
quite limited. 


The failure of some Catholics to 
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read their weekly diocesan newspe- 
per can be attributed, in part, to their 
lack of interest in the affairs of their 


church locally, nationally and inter 


nationally. The Catholic weekly press 
admittedly has its defects and limita. 
tions, but there is not an issue of the 
paper that does not contain matters 
important to all members of the 
Catholic Church. 

Catholics should pick up their 
newspapers with the thought: “I 
wonder what is happening this week 
in the Catholic Church in my dio- 
cese.” He will find the important 
activities reported. 

They should also read it with these 
questions: “What issues are affect- 
ing the Church in the United States? 
How is the Church faring interna- 
tionally? Does my Bishop have a 
message he wishes to direct to me? 
What has the Pope said on matters 
of concern to me as a Catholic and &* 
member of society? Has any bishop, 
prominent priest or layman spoken 
on issues which will enlighten me in 
my faith or practice?” 


Now these items may have little 
entertainment value in competition 
with amusements at your disposal. 
But they should be of real concern to 
you as a Catholic. You will not get 
sufficient information, or sometimes 
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errect information, on news matters 
ifiecting your church from other 
ources. If the important news in 
your Catholic and daily newspapers 





changing your attitude and widening 
our interests so that they include as 
yell matters on which you have a 
duty to be informed. — CATHOLIC 
HeraLp Citizen, Milwaukee, Wisc., 
Nov. 17, 1951. 
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Don Sturzo at 80 


HERE is good reason for the 

eighticth birthday of Don Luigi 
Sturzo to be celebrated in many coun- 
ries throughout the free world. As 
priest, philosopher, sociologist and— 
above all—politician, he put his mark 
on our century; and it is a good 
mark, for he was the founder of the 
political Christian Democratic move- 
ment that is now so strong in Europe. 
His Partito Popolare Italiano, formed 
in 1919, never considered itself Catho- 
fic or clerical. It sought to achieve 
progressive social action within lim- 
its suitable to Vatican or Church poli- 
cies but without any direct connection 
with the Catholic hierarchy. Don 
Sturzo, in fact, was always emphatic 
in disavowing any such link, just as 
Premier De Gasperi is today. As it 
happened, Don Sturzo’s party was 
destroyed by Mussolini in 1924 with- 
out the Vatican lifting a finger to 
help him. 
As Don Sturzo explained it later in 
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one of his books, the Popular party 
was to be “a party of order, consti- 
tutional, legalitarian, ethically Chris- 
tian, anti-Socialist, anti-Masonic, in- 
ternationalist.” In other words, a 
center party (in fact, the German 
Church party was the “Centrist”), 
and like all moderate elements it had 
to go down before the extremism of 
the Fascist avalanche. 

However, it did not die; it merely 
flowed underground, so that when 
the Second World War ended the 
Christian Democratic movement 
surged to the surface again. In Italy 
it has been the ruling party. In 
France the M. R. P. was at one time 
ihe strongest political party to the 
right of Communism and it still is 
today a major factor in French poli- 
tics. In Germany the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union that Chancellor Ade- 
nauer founded in 1945 was essenti- 
ally in the same line that Don Sturzo 
first drew back in 1919. That ideal 
had vitality because its roots lay “in 
the sound principles of Christianity” 
and the liberal ideals of the Italian 
Risorgimento. Therefore, Christian 
Democracy, as a political movement, 
acquired universality —a different 
sort of universality than Mussolini 
rightly boasted had been achieved by 
fascism. 

Don Sturzo is being honored today 
in New York City and everywhere in 
the free world because he founded 
something morally good and abiding. 

He worked and lived for liberty, as 
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well as for Christian ethical princi- 
ples. May he live to see the triumph 
of those principles over totalitarian- 
ism!—New York Times, Nov. 26, 
1951. 


Greece and U.S.A. 


VISITING American Senator in 

Athens recently asked for an 
answer to the question when Greece 
would be able to stand on her feet 
without U. S. aid. The local Ameri- 
can officials answered him, somewhat 
pointedly, by asking when he thought 
the Red threat would be so reduced 
that the United States would no longer 
need the strategic point of Greece in 
the “collective security” front. The 
Greeks, to be sure, are well aware of 
their country’s military importance, 
and make the most of it; but their 
will to fight, their heavy investment 
'-in self-defense and the size of the 
Greek armies, which are real, not 
“paper” forces, give the American 
allies of these brave people a confi- 
dence which they do not feel in the 
case of others aligned with them in 
Western defense. 


Greece is alone in having waged 
open war against Italian Fascism, 
Nazism and Communism and em- 
erged independent from the struggle. 
She is also the one country where 
President Truman is the sort of popu- 
lar hero that Churchill and Roosevelt 
were at the close of World War II, 
before disillusionment set in after the 
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military prowess, however, and the 


and timber—which are so vital to i 


dustrial development; her land is in|} 


many parts infertile, and the means 
to improve it are not available. In- 
flation—now a universal evil—is here 
severe, and intensifies the privations 
of an impoverished but brave people. 

In Greece, E.C.A. has been concen- 
trating on the improvement of agri- 
culture and hydro-electric projects. 
There has been a good deal of drain- 
ing of marshes and reclamation of 
land for food production, as well as 
the introduction of modern practices 
of soil conservation. 





The humanitarian reasons which 
originally inspired American aid still 
exist as fully as ever; but as the Red 
menace grows, they are reinforced 
by the stern dictates of military ne- 
cessity ; for a cut in economic aid will 
endanger Greek military development 
and cause as well a further depression 
in living standards, which are already 
terribly low. Moreover, armies do 
not fight well when the soldiers know 
their families are hungry, no matter 
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how well fed and equipped they are 
themselves. 

Fortunately, John C. Peurifoy, the 
American Ambassador to Greece, is 
in full agreement with the E.C.A. ad- 
ministrator, Roger Lapham, and with 








have goup, on the question of Greek aid 
ham: |equirements. Their close co-opera- 











fellenic politicians—-THE Apvo- 
ate, Melbourne, Australia, Nov. 15, 
~ In $1951. 


| here 
onl F, B. I. Director Points to 
neen- Cause 
agr- INNHE fact that we have a crime 
jects. | 1 problem in the United States, ac- 
Tain- wrding to J. Edgar Hoover, director 
n of | of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
ll 48 | tion, reflects the existence of “an evil 
tices | of even greater import.” “We are,” 
says Mr. Hoover, “in a state of moral 
hich | depression.” 
‘still | This intelligence undoubtedly would 
Red |have a sobering effect upon the 
reed | American people, if they could be 
/ ne # brought to dwell upon it. Mr. Hoover 
Wilt] ypeaks with a great deal of authority. 
ment | He is a man of high integrity, and no 
sion | one has the sources of information 
eady | that are available to him. He not only 
| do | knows the extent of crime, but the 
noW | results and, what is more important 
atter | in this case, the causes. 
are | “The extent of organized crime in 
the United States is a national dis- 
the | grace,” the head of the F.B.I. told the 
» is | Senate Crime Investigation Commit- 
ad- | tee. 
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crime problem reflects an evil of even 
greater import. The American home 
too often does not occupy the place 
in our national life that it did at the 
turn of the century. We are in a 
state of moral depression. The break- 
down of the home is both a cause and 
a result. The bad state of affairs in 
too many of our schools is another 
result. In many instances any sem- 
blance of religious training is barred 
and the mentioning of God is frowned 
upon while espousers of godless Com- 
munism carry on under the guise of 
academic freedom.” 


Crime today, investigators have 
been disclosing, embraces an almost 
limitless variety of offenses against 
the general public. They are not nec- 
essarily offenses of violence, and 
therefore are not readily discovered. 
However, they are none the less vi- 
cious and serious in their effects. 
Some of them masquerade as legiti- 
mate enterprises. 


The danger which the country 
faces, from within and without, has 
been clearly indicated. If the Ameri- 
can people want to overcome their 
apathy and escape engulfment, they 
must strike at the real, fundamental 
cause of their own and the world’s 
indifference and inertia—moral de- 
pression. 


Only people who are morally alive 
will face up to gangsterism in inter- 
national relations and in affairs at 
home.—Union and Ecuo, Buffalo, 
N. Y., April 15, 1951. 
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Modern Science and the Existence 


of God 
Pore Pius XII 


Address of the Holy Father to the Pontifical Academy of Science, 
November 22, 1951. 


HIS meeting of the Pontifical Academy of Science brings Us an hour 

of serene happiness, for which We are grateful to the Almighty. At 
the same time it affords Us the welcome opportunity to spend some time 
in the company of a select group of eminent Cardinals, illustrious diplo- 
mats, outstanding personages and of yourselves, the members of the Ponti- 
fical Academy, who are indeed worthy of the solemnity of this gathering. 
For, by your research, your unveiling of the secrets of nature and your 
teaching of men to direct the forces of nature towards their own welfare, 


you preach at the same time, in the language of figures, formulae and dis- 


coveries, the unspeakable harmony of the work of an all-wise God. 

In fact, according to the measure of its progress, and contrary to affirma- 
tions advanced in the past, true science discovers God in an ever-increasing 
degree—as though God were waiting behind every door opened by science. 
We would even say that from this progressive discovery of God, which is 
realized in the increase of knowledge, there flow benefits not only for the 
scientist himself when he reflects as a philosopher—and how can he escape 
such reflection?—but also for those who share in these new discoveries or 
make them the object of their own considerations. 

Genuine philosophers profit from these discoveries in a very special way, 
because when they take these scientific conquests as the basis for their 
rational speculations, their conclusions thereby acquire greater certainty, 
while they are provided with clearer illustrations in the midst of possible 
shadows, and more convincing assistance in establishing an ever more satis- 
fying response to difficulties and objections. 


PROOFS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF Gop 
Thus stimulated and guided, the human intellect approaches that demon- 
stration of the existence of God which Christian wisdom recognizes in those 
philosophical arguments which have been carefully examined throughout 
the centuries by giants in the world of knowledge, and which are already 
weil known to you in the presentation of the “five ways” which the Angelic 
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Doctor, St. Thomas, offers as a speedy and safe road to lead the mind to 
God. We have called these arguments “philosophical.” This does not mean 
that they are a prioristic, as they are accused of being by a narrow-minded 
and incoherent Positivism. Even though they draw their demonstrative force 
from the power of human reason, they are nevertheless based on concrete 
realities established by the senses and by science. 

In this way both philosophy and the sciences, by means of activities and 
methods which are analogous and mutually compatible, carry on their work. 


Though in different measures, they all make use of both empirical and ra- 


tional elements and cooperate in harmonious unity for the discovery of truth. 

But if the primitive experience of the ancients could provide human 
reason with sufficient arguments to demonstrate the existence of God, then 
with the expanding and deepening of the field of human experiments, the 
vestiges of the Eternal One are discernible in the visible world in ever more 
striking and clearer light. Hence it seems helpful to re-examine on the 
basis of new scientific discoveries the classical proofs of the Angelic Doctor, 
especially those based on motion and the order of the universe (S.Th., 
1 p., q. 2, art. 3), that is to say, to inquire if, and in what degree, a very 
profound knowledge of the structure of the macrocosm and the microcosm 
contributes towards strengthening these philosophical arguments. 

It is also helpful to consider, on the other hand, if and to what degree 
these proofs have been weakened, as is not infrequently affirmed, by the 
fact that modern physics has formulated new basic principles, ruled out or 
modified certain ancient ideas, whose content was perhaps judged in the 
past to be fixed and definitive, such as time, space, motion, causality, sub- 
stance—all of which concepts are supremely important for the question 
which now occupies us. 

The question, then, is not one of revising the philosophical proofs, but 
rather of inquiring into the physical foundations from which they flow— 
although limitations of time will oblige Us to restrict Our attention to only 
some few of these foundations. There is no reason to be fearful of sur- 
prises. Not even science itself aims to go outside that world which today, as 

' yesterday, presents itself through these “five modes of being,” whence the 
philosophical demonstration of the existence of God proceeds and draws 
its force. 


Two EssENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COSMOS 


From these “modes of being” of the world around us which, in greater 
or less degrees of comprehension, are noted with equal evidence by both 
the philosopher and the human mind in general, there are two which modern 
science has, in a marvelous degree, fathomed, verified and deepened beyond 
all expectations: 1) the mutability of things, including their origin and 
their end; and 2) the teleological order which stands out in every corner 
of the cosmos. The contribution thus made by science to the two philoso- 
phical arguments which hinge on these facts, and which constitute the first 
and the fifth ways of St. Thomas, is most notable. 

To the first way physics, especially, has provided an inexhaustible mine 
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nature, where previously no human mind could ever even suspect its exist- 
ence and vastness. Thus physics has provided a multiplicity of empirical 
facts which are of tremendous assistance to philosophical reasoning. We 
say “assistance,” because the very direction of these same transformations, 
precisely in view of the certainty afforded by physics, seems to Us to surpass 
the value of a mere confirmation and acquires almost the structure and 
dignity of a physical argument which is in great part new and more accept- 
able, persuasive and welcome to many minds. 
With similar richness other sciences, especially the astronomical and 4 
the biological sciences, have in our own day contributed to the argument 
from order such a vast array of knowledge and, so to speak, so stupefying a 
vision of the conceptual unity animating the cosmos, and of the teleology 
directing its movements, as to anticipate for modern man the joy which the 
Poet (Dante) imagined in the empyrean heaven when he beheld in God 


“Into one volume bound by love, the same that the universe holds 
scattered through its maze” (Par. 33, 85-87). 


Nevertheless, Providence has disposed that just as the notion of God, 
which is so essential to the life of each individual, can be gathered easily 
from a simple look at the world—in such a way that not to understand the 
voice of creation is foolishness (Wis., 13, 1-2)—so also this same idea of 
God finds confirmation in every new development and progress of scientific 
knowledge. 

Wishing to give here only a rapid summary of the priceless services’ 
rendered by modern science to the demonstration of the existence of God, 
We shall limit Ourselves, first of all, to the fact of changes, pointing out 
principally their amplitude and vastness and, so to speak, their totality 
which modern physics meets in the inanimate cosmos. We shall then dwell 
on the significance of their direction, which is likewise verified by science. 
Thus, in Our treatment of these points, We shall, so to speak, be lending 
an ear to a miniature concert of the immense universe, which nevertheless 
has a voice strong enough to sing “the glory of Him who moveth all that 
is (Par...) 4). 


A. THe MutTABILity OF THE Cosmos: THE Fact oF MUTABILITY 
a) in the macrocosm: 


At first sight it is rightly a source of wonderment to recognize how the 
knowledge of the fact of mutability has gained ever greater ground, both 
in the macrocosm and in the microcosm, according as science has made 
new progress, as though confirming with new proofs the theory of Hera- 
clitus: “Everything is in flux”: panta rhei. As is known, our own everyday 
experience brings to light an immense number of transformations in the 
world around us, both near and far away, particularly the local movements 
of bodies. But, over and above all these local movements strictly so-called, 
the manifold chemico-physical changes which take place in the world are 
equally noticeable, as, for example, the change in the physical state of 
water in its three phases of steam, liquid and ice. We are aware also of the 
far-reaching chemical effects produced by the use of fire, the knowledge of 
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which goes back to pre-historic times, and of the weathering of rocks and 
the corruption of vegetable and animal life. 

This common experience is corroborated by the natural sciences, which 
have taught people to understand these and other similar changes as proc- 
esses of destruction and construction of corporeal substances in their chemi- 
cal elements, that is to say, in their tiniest parts, the chemical atoms. Going 
still farther, natural science made known that this chemico-physical muta- 
bility is not, as the ancients thought, restricted to terrestrial bodies, but 
even extends to all the bodies of our solar system and of the great universe, 
which the telescope, and still more the spectroscope, have demonstrated to 
be composed of the same kind of atoms. 

b) in the microcosm: 


Nevertheless, in the face of the undeniable mutability of even inanimate 
nature, there still rises the enigma of the unexplored microcosm. It seemed, 
in fact, that, unlike the organic world, inorganic matter was in a certain sense 
immutable. Its tiniest parts, the chemical atoms, were indeed capable of 
combining in most diversified manners, but they appeared to be endowed 
with a privilege of eternal stability and indestructibility, since they emerged 
unchanged from every chemical synthesis and analysis. A hundred years 
ago, the elementary particles were still regarded as simple, indivisible and 
indestructible. 

The same idea prevailed regarding the material energy and forces of 
the cosmos, especially on the basis of the fundamental laws of the conserva- 
tion of mass and energy. Some natural scientists went so far as to consider 
themselves authorized to formulate in the name of their science a fantastic 
monistic philosophy whose sorry memory is linked up, among others, with 
the name of Ernst Haeckel. But in the very life-time of the latter, towards 
the end of the last century, even this over-simplified conception of the 
chemical atom was shattered by modern science. The growing knowledge 
of the periodic system of chemical elements, the discovery of the corpus- 
cular radiations of radioactive elements, along with many other similar 
facts, have demonstrated that the microcosm of the chemical atom, with 
dimensions as small as ten-millionths of a millimeter, is a theater of con- 
tinuous mutations, no less than the macrocosm known to all. 

It was in the sphere of electronics that the character of mutability was 
first established. From the electronic structure of the atom there emanate 
radiations of light and heat, which are absorbed by outside bodies, corre- 
sponding to the energy level of the electronic orbits. In the exterior parts 
of this sphere there take place the ionization of the atom and the transfor- 
mation of energy in the synthesis and analysis of chemical combinations. At 
that time, however, it was possible to suppose that these chemico-physical 
transformations provided one last refuge for stability, since they did not 
reach the very nucleus of the atom, which is the seat of its mass and of the 
positive electric charge which determine the place of the chemical atom in 
the natural system of the elements, and where it seemed science had found, 
so to speak, an example of an absolutely stable and invariable being. 

But already at the dawn of the new century, the observation of radio- 
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active processes, which, in their last analysis, were connected with a spon- 
taneous breaking down of the nucleus, began to exclude any such example. 
Hence, once science had established the fact of instability reaching down into 
the deepest depths of known nature, there still remained one further perplex- 
ing fact, since the atom was apparently unattackable, at least by human 
forces, because in the beginning all efforis to hasten or to retard its natural 
radioactive disintegration, or even to break down inactive nuclei, had failed. 
The first very modest attempt to break down the nucleus (of nitrogen) goes 
back to hardly more than three decades ago, and it is only in recent years 
that it has been possible, by bringing into play tremendous forces, to pro- 
duce very numerous processes involving the formation and the breaking 
down of nuclei. 

Although this result—which, insofar as it contributes to the cause of 
peace, is certainly to be inscribed among the glories of our century—repre- 
sents in the field of practical nuclear physics no more than a preliminary 
step, nevertheless, it provides for our consideration an important conclu- 
sion, namely, that atomic nuclei are indeed, by many orders of magnitude, 
more firm and stable than ordinary chemical compositions, but this not- 
withstanding, they are also, in principle, subject to similar laws of trans- 
formation, and hence are mutable. 

At the same time it was possible to establish that such processes have 
the greatest importance in the economy of energy of the fixed stars. In 
the center of our sun, for example, according to Bothe, and in the midst of 
a temperature which goes as high as some twenty million degrees, there 
takes place a chain-reaction returning upon itself, in which four hydrogen 
nuclei combine with one nucleus of helium. The energy thus liberated 
comes to compensate the loss involved in the radiation of the sun itself. Also 
in modern physical laboratories, through bombardment with particles en- 
dowed with tremendous energy or with neutrons, successful efforts are being 
made to effect transformations of nuclei, as can be seen in the example of 
the atom of uranium. In this connection mention must also be made of the 
effects of cosmic radiation, which:can break down even the heaviest atoms, 
thus not infrequently liberating entire swarms of sub-atomic particles. 

We have desired to cite only some few examples, but such as could 
establish beyond all possible doubt the explicit mutability of the inorganic 
world, large and small: the countless transformations of the forms of 
energy, especially in the chemical decompositions and combinations taking 
place in the macrocosm and, in no smaller degree, the mutability of chemi- 
cal atoms, even down to the sub-atomic particles of their nuclei. 

Therefore, the scientist of today, directing his gaze more deeply into 
the heart of nature than his predecessor of a hundred years ago, knows 
well that inorganic matter is, so to speak, in its innermost being, counter- 
signed with the stamp of mutability, and that, consequently, its existence 
and its subsistence demand a reality entirely different and one which is by 
its very nature invariable. 

Just as in a picture done in chiaroscuro, the figures stand out on a 
background of darkness, and only in this way achieve the full effect of 
form and life, so also the image of the eternally immutable Being emerges 
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clear and resplendent from the torrent which snatches up and carries off 
with itself all the material things of the macrocosm and the microcosm in 
an intrinsic mutability which knows no pause. The scientist who stops on 
the bank of this immense torrent finds rest in that cry of truth with which 
God defined Himself: “I am who am” (Exod., 3, 14), the God to whom the 
Apostle gives praise as to “the Father of lights, with whom there is no 
change or shadow of alteration” (James, 1, 17). 


B. THE DIRECTION OF TRANSFORMATIONS 

a) in the macrocosm: the law of entropy 

Modern science has not only widened and deepened our knowledge of 
reality and the vastness of the mutability of the cosmos; it likewise pro- 
vides us with valuable indications on the direction taken by the processes 
of nature. As late as a hundred years ago, especially after the discovery of 
the law of the conservation of energy, it was thought that natural processes 
were reversible. Consequently, in conformity with the principles of the strict 
causality, or rather the determination, of nature, an ever-recurring renova- 
tion and rejuvenation of the cosmos was regarded as possible. Through the 
law of entropy, however, discovered by Rudolph Clausius, it was recognized 
that the spontaneous processes of nature are always accompanied by a 
diminution of free and utilizable energy. In a closed material system, this 
conclusion must lead eventually to the cessation of processes on a macro- 
scopic scale. This unavoidable fate, from which only hypotheses—sometimes 
unduly gratuitous, such as that of continued supplementary creation—have 
endeavored to save the universe, but which instead stands out clearly from 
positive scientific experience, postulates eloquently the existence of a Neces- 
sary Being. 

b) in the microcosm: 


In the microcosm, this law, which is basically statistical, is not applic- 
able. Besides, at the time it was formulated, practically nothing was known 
regarding the structure and the behavior of the atom. However, recent 
atomic research, as well as the unexpected progress of astrophysics, have 
made it possible to achieve surprising discoveries in this field. Here we can 
only allude briefly to the results of these discoveries, but they can be 
summed up by saying that both atomic and intro-atomic development are 
clearly marked with a sense of direction. 

To illustrate this fact, it will be sufficient to cite the example, already 
mentioned of the behavior of solar energy. The electronic structure of the 
chemical atoms in the sun’s photosphere releases at every moment into the 
surrounding space a gigantic quantity of radiant energy which does not 
return. This loss is compensated from within the sun through the forma- 
tion of helium from hydrogen. The energy thus released comes from the 
mass of the hydrogen nuclei which, in the course of this process and in a 
small degree (7 per cent), is converted into equivalent energy. Therefore, 
the process of compensation takes place at the expense of the energy which, 
originally, in the hydrogen nuclei, exists as a mass. Thus, in the course of 
billions of years, through a progress which is slow yet irreversible, this 
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energy is transformed into radiations. A similar process is found in all 8) 
radioactive processes, whether they be natural or artificial. 1] 
Thus here also, in the microcosm strictly and properly so-called, we n 
find a law indicating the direction of evolution, a law which is analogous to t 
the law of entropy for the macrocosm. The direction of spontaneous evolu- I 
tion is determined through the diminution of utilizable energy in the struc- I 
ture and the nucleus of the atom and, up to the present time, science knows { 
of no processes capable of compensating or annulling this exploitation 
through the spontaneous formation of nuclei having high energy value. ‘ 


C. THE UNIVERSE AND Its DEVELOPMENTS , 


If the scientist turns his attention from the present state of the universe 
to the future, even the very remote future, he finds himself constrained to 
recognize, both in the macrocosm and in the microcosm, that the world is 
growing old. In the course of billions of years, even the apparently inex- 
haustible quantities of atomic nuclei lost utilizable energy and, so to speak, 
matter becomes like an extinct and scoriform volcano. And the thought 
comes spontaneously that if this present cosmos, today so pulsating with 
rhythm and life, is, as we have seen, insufficient to explain itself, with still 
less reason will any such explanation be forthcoming from the cosmos 
over which, in its own way, the shadow of death will have passed. 

Let us now turn our attention to the past. The farther back we go, the 
more matter presents itself as always more enriched with free energy, and 
as a theater of vast cosmic disturbances. Thus everything seems to indicate 
that the material universe had in finite times a mighty beginning, provided 
as it was with an indescribably vast abundance of energy reserves, in virtue 
of which, at first rapidly and then with increasing slowness, it evolved into 
its present state. 

This naturally brings to mind two questions: 

Is science in a position to state when this mighty beginning of the 
cosmos took place? And, secondly, what was the initial or primitive state 
of the universe? é 

The most competent experts in atomic physics, in collaboration with 
astronomers and astrophysicists, have attempted to shed light on these two 
difficult but extremely interesting problems. 





D. THE BEGINNING IN TIME 


First of all, to quote some figures—which aim at nothing else than to 
give an order of magnitude fixing the dawn of our universe, that is to say, 
to its beginning in time—science has at its disposal various means, each of 
which is more or less independent from the other, although all converge. 
We point them out briefly: 

1. Recession of the spiral nebulae or galaxies 


The examination of various spiral nebulae, especially as carried out by 
Edwin W. Hubble at the Mount Wilson Observatory, has led to the signifi- 
cant conclusion, presented with all due reservations, that these distant 
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systems of galaxies tend to move away from one another with such velocity 
that, in the space of 1,300 million years, the distance between such spiral 
nebulae is doubled. If we look back into the past at the time required for 
this process of the “Expanding Universe,” it follows that, from one to ten 
billion years ago, the matter of the spiral nebulae was compressed into a 
relatively restricted space, at the time the cosmic processes had their be- 
ginning. 
2. The age of the solid crust of the earth 


To calculate the age of original radioactive substances, very approxi- 
mate data are taken from the transformation of the isotope of uranium 238 
into an isotope of lead (RaG), or of an isotope of uranium 235 into ac- 
tinium D (AcD), and of the isotope of thorium 232 into thorium D (ThD). 
The mass of helium thereby formed can serve as a means of control. This 
leads to the conclusion that the average age of the oldest minerals is at 
the most 5 billion years. 

3. The age of meteorites 


The preceding method adopted to determine the age of meteorites has 
led to practically the same figure of 5 billion years. This conclusion as- 
sumes special importance from the fact that today the inter-stellar origin 
of meteorites is generally admitted by all. 


4. The stability of the systems of double stars and starry masses 


The oscillations of gravitation between these systems, as also the attri- 
tion resulting from tides, again limit their stability within a period of 
from 5 to 10 billion years. 

Although these figures may seem astounding, nevertheless, even to the 
simplest of the faithful, they bring no new or different concept from the 
one they learned in the opening words of Genesis: “In the beginning. . . .,” 
that is to say, at the beginning of things in time. The figures We have 
quoted clothe these words in a concrete and almost mathematical expres- 
sion, while from them there springs forth a new source of consolation for 
those who share the esteem of the Apostle for that divinely inspired Scrip- 
ture, which is always useful “for teaching, for reproving, for correcting, 
for instructing” (2 Tim., 3, 16). 


E. THE STATE AND QUALITY OF ORIGINAL MATTER 


In addition to the question of the age of the cosmos, scholars have, with 
similar earnestness and liberty of research and verification, turned their 
daring genius to the other problem which has already been mentioned and 
which is certainly more difficult, concerning the state and quality of 
primitive matter. 

According to the theories serving as their basis, the relative calculations 
differ in no small degree from one another. Nevertheless, scientists agree 
in holding that not only the mass but also the density, pressure and tem- 
perature of matter must have reached absolutely enormous proportions, as 
can be seen from the recent work of A. Unsold, director of the Observatory 
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of Kiel (Kernphysik und Kosmologie, in the Zeitschrift fur Astrophysik, 
24, B, 1948, pag. 278-305). Only under such conditions can we explain the 
formation of heavy nuclei and their relative frequency in the periodic sys- 
tem of the elements. 

Rightly on the other hand, does the mind in its eagerness for truth 
insist on asking how matter reached this state, which is so unlike anything 
found in our own everyday experience, and it also wants to know what 
went before it. In vain would he seek an answer in natural science, which 
declares honestly that it finds itself face to face with an insoluble enigma. 
It is true that such a question would demand too much of natural science 
as such. But it is also certain that the human mind trained in philosophical 
meditation penetrates more deeply into this problem. 

It is undeniable that when a mind enlightened and enriched with modern 
scientific knowledge weighs this problem calmly, it feels drawn to break 
through the circle of completely independent or autochthonous matter, 
whether uncreated or self-created, and to ascend to a creating Spirit. With 
the same clear and critical look with which it examines and passes judg- 
ment on facts, it perceives and recognizes the work of creative omnipotence, 
whose power, set in motion by the mighty “Fiat” pronounced billions of 
years ago by the Creating Spirit, spread out over the universe, calling into 
existance with a gesture of generous love matter bursting with energy. In 
fact, it would seem that present-day science, with one sweeping step back 
across millions of centuries, has succeeded in bearing witness to that 
primordial “Fiat lux” uttered at the moment when, along with matter, there 
burst forth from nothing a sea of light and radiation, while the particles of 
chemical elements split and formed into millions of galaxies. 


No ABSOLUTE PROOF FROM SCIENCE 


It is quite true that the facts established up to the present time are not 
an absolute proof of creation in time, as are the proofs drawn from meta- 
physics and Revelation in what concerns simple creation, or those found 
on Revelation if there be question of creation in time. The pertinent facts 
of the natural sciences, to which We have referred, are awaiting still further 
research and confirmation, and the theories founded on them are in need 
of further development and proof, before they can provide a sure founda- 
tion for arguments which, of themselves, are outside the proper sphere of 
the natural sciences. 

This notwithstanding, it is worthy of note that modern scholars in these 
fields regard the idea of the creation of the universe as entirely compatible 
with their scientific conceptions and that they are even led spontaneously 
to this conclusion by their scientific research. Just a few decades ago, any 
such “hypothesis” was rejected as entirely irreconcilable with the present 
state of science. As late as 1911, the celebrated physicist Svante Arhenius 
declared that “the opinion that something can come from nothing is at 
variance with the present-day state of science, according to which matter 
is immutable.” (Die Vorstellung wom Weltgebaude in Wandelder Zeiten, 
191] pag. 362). In this same vein we find the statement of Plate: “Matter 
exists. Nothing can come from nothing, hence matter is eternal. We can- 
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not admit the creation of matter.” (Ultramontane Weltanschauung und 
Moderne Lebenskunde, 1907, pag. 55). 

On the other hand, how different and much more faithful a reflection of 
limitless visions is the language of an outstanding modern scientist, mem- 
ber of the Pontifical Academy of Science, when he speaks of the above- 
mentioned inquiries into the age of the world: 

These different calculations point to the conclusion that there was a time, 
some nine or ten billion years ago, prior to which the cosmos, if it existed, existed 
in a form totally different from anything we know, and this form constitutes the 
very last limit of science. We refer to it perhaps not improperly as creation. It 
provides a unifying background, suggested by geological evidence, for that ex- 
planation of the world according to which every organism existing on the earth 
has a beginning in time. Were this conclusion to be confirmed by future research, 
it might well be considered as the most outstanding discovery of our times, since 
it represents a fundamental change in the scientific conception of the universe, 
similar to the one brought about four centuries ago by Copernicus. (Space and 
Spirit, by Sir Edmund Whittaker, 1946, pp. 118-119). 


CONCLUSION 


What then is the importance of modern science for the argument for 
the existence of God based on the mutability of the cosmos? By means of 
exact and detailed research into the macrocosm and the microcosm, it has 
considerably broadened and deepened the empirical foundation on which 
this argument rests, and from which it concludes to the existence of an 
Ens a se, immutable by His very nature. It has, besides, followed the 
course and the direction of cosmic developments, and, just as it was able 
to get a glimpse of the term towards which these developments were inex- 
orably leading, so also has it pointed to their beginning in time some five 
billion years ago. Thus, with that concreteness which is characteristic of 
physical proofs, it has confirmed the contingency of the universe and also 
the well-founded deduction as to the epoch when the cosmos came forth 
from the hands of the Creator. 

Hence, creation took place in time. Therefore, there is a Creator. There- 
fore, God exists! Although it is neither explicit nor complete, this is the 
reply we were awaiting from science, and which the present human genera- 
tion is awaiting from it. It is a reply which bursts forth from mature and 
calm consideration of only one aspect of the universe, namely, its muta- 
bility. But this is already enough to make the entire human race, which is 
the peak and the rational expression of both the macrocosm and the micro- 
cosm, become conscious of its exalted Maker, realize that it belongs to Him 
in space and in time and then, falling on its knees before His sovereign 
majesty, begin to invoke His name: “Rerum, Deus, tenax vigor, Immotus in 
te permanens, Lucis diurnae tempora, Successibus determinans.”—“O God, 
creation’s secret force, Thyself unmoved, yet motion’s source, Who from 
the morn till evening’s ray, through every change dost guide the day.” 
(Hymn for None). 

The knowledge of God as sole Creator, now shared by many modern 
scientists, is indeed the extreme limit to which human reason can attain. 
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Nevertheless, as you are well aware, it does not constitute the last frontier 
of truth. In harmonious cooperation, because all three are instruments of 
Truth, like rays of the same sun, science, philosophy and, with still greater 
reason, Revelation, contemplate the substance of this Creator whom science 
has met along its path, unveil His outlines and point out His features. 
Revelation, above all, makes His presence, so to speak, immediate, vitaliz- 
ing and loving, like that presence of which either the simple faithful or 
the scientist is aware in his inner soul when he recites unhesitatingly the 
concise terms of the ancient Apostles’ Creed: “I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth.” 


Today, after so many conturies, which were centuries of civilization be- 
cause they were centuries of religion, the need is not so much to reveal 
God for the first time, as it is rather to recognize Him as a Father, rever- 
ence Him as a Lawgiver, and fear Him as a Judge. If they would be saved, 
the nations must adore the Son, the loving Redeemer of mankind, and bow 
to the loving inspirations of the Spirit, the fruitful Sanctifier of souls. 


' This persuasion, taking its remote inspiration from science, is crowned 
by Faith which, being ever more deeply rooted in the consciousness of the 
people, will truly be able to assure basic progress for the march of 
civilization. 

This is a vision of the whole, of the present as of the future, of matter 
as of the szirit, of time as of eternity, which, as it illuminates the mind, will 
spare to the men of today a long tempestuous night. 


It is that Faith which at this moment inspires Us to raise towards Him 
whom we have just invoked as Vigor, Immotus and Pater, a fervent prayer 
for all His children entrusted to our care: “Largire lumen vespere, Quo 
vita nusquam decidat,’—‘Grant us light in the evening so that life may 
never fail”—“light for the life of time, light for the life of eternity.” 
(Hymn for None). 
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